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From the Pemberton MSS. 

THE HISTORY OF THE 
PROVINCE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
CHAPTER VI. 
[contiINUED From Pace 239.] 


[1689 ] William Penn at different times in the year, 
sent the fullowing letters to his friends in Pennsylvania. 
**My dear Friends and Brethren. 

“If it be with you, as I can say it is with me, 
in the presence of God, then are we one in him; for 
neither length of days, nor distance of place, nor all the 
many waters between us, can separate my heart and af- 
fections from-you; but my love, yea the love of God 
my Father & your Father abounds towards you,with en- 
deared salutations to youall, & a holy kiss in Christ; & 
for you and the blessing of you & yours with grace, peace 
& prosperity, are my knees bowed, to the God of all our 
mercies an: preservations, that a holy blameless people, 
without guile and wrath, brawling and selfishness, you 
may be made and kept in all things; that God may spread 
his great name over you, and make a wall of defence 
about you, and createa glory upon the same to your 
unspeakable joy, and the renown of his own great pow- 
er, for this mine eyes have beheld under the sun, that 
all is vanity in comparison of him, and that happy and 
blessed is that people, whose God is the Lord; for the 


nation or province upon the Earth, that will not rever- | 


ence him, and call in righteousness upon him, and in 
all their undertakings have his glory first in their eyes, 
shall be cut off. He will vex, visit, and trouble that 
people, that they may know he ruleth in the kingdoms 
of men. Wherefore the Lord guide you by his own 
spirit, and preserve youa lively, green and savoury peo- 
ple to his praise, amen! 

Great revolutions have been of late in this land of 
your nativity, and where they may period, the Lord 
knows: It can be no new thing for usto meet with ex- 


| minion of his life and power, that has quickened us by 
his light and spirit, a people to himself; for in this stands 
| all our peace and blessedness, that God be eyed in the 
first place, that we set him on our right hand, that we 
set him continually before our eyes, and that our eye be 
directed towards him in all things, as the eye of the 
handmaid is to her mistress, that we may be able to say 
in truth and righteousness, we have none in heaven but 
him, nor any on earth besides him. This it is that 
keeps God’s people every where, for hereby they put 
on Christ in all his blessed teachings and leadings, and 
makes no_ provision for the flesh, to fulfill the lust there- 
of. Friends, they are deep words, and deeper things; 
| I know you understand me, and I hope you feel me, 
who have your eyes to the mark, and look to the joy 
before you, thatis above all joys in this momentary, 
troublesome, busy world. And now friends, I have a 
word more to you, and that is this, that faith, hope and 
charity, are the great helps and marks of true 
christians, but above all, charity is the love of God, or 
divine love; blessed are they that are come to it, and 
hold the truth in it, and work and act in it; for they are 
poor indeed in spirit of their own, but rich in God’s; they 
are meek, they inherit; all other states are a brangle 
in comparison, but this enjoys, this possesses, this 
| reigns, Oli! come into this love more and more, for to 
| this shall all gifts and opperations give place, and they 
do so in the hearts of those that are come to know chari- 
ty greatest in them. It will preserve peace in the 
church, peace in the state, peace in families, ay, and 
peace in particular bosoms. God Almighty draw, I be- 
seech him, all your heaits into this heavenly love more 
and more, that the work of it may shine out of God’s 
glory and your comfort. For matters here, as to my- 
i self, I am well and free, and for the church of God, 
| liberty continues; but in the nations of Europe, great 
wars and rumours of wars, such as have not been, al- 
most from the beginning, suns are turned into darkness, 





ercises. Europe looks like a sca of trouble—wars all | and moons into blood, for the notable day is at the door. 


over it, like to be this summer, I strongly desire to see 


It could be borne from some of you when you went for 


you before it be spent, if the Lord will, and 1! can say in America, that such a day would come, but come, and 


his light, that to improve my interést with King James, 
for tender consciences, and that a christian liberty 
might be legally settled, though against my own inter- 
est, was that which has separated me from you chiefly. 
I desire your rememberance before the Lord, as you are 
not, and cannot be forgotten in my addresses and ap- 
proaches to him, who rests in his unchangeable love, 
dear friends and brethren, yours unalterably in the 
communion of the precious ‘Truth. 
2d of 1st mo, 1689. WILLIAM PENN. 
“My love to Friends in Jersey, &c. 
Let this be read among Friends.” 


“Hamersmith, 30th 10th mo. 1689. 
Dear Friends, 


coming it is, for almost every eye sees it, and tongue 
says it, and some thousands, alas! have already felt it. 
Sanctify, therefore the Lord in your hearts, be satisfied 
in him, and in your lott, and walk worthy of his daily 
mercy and attendance upon you, and care over you; 
and the Lord keep you to the end.I am in the truth that 
makes us near to God,and one toanether. Your faith- 
ful friend and brother. WM. PENN.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

First Establishment of a Free School in Philadelphia,— 
Account of the separation made by George Keith, with 
an Epistle of advice from nine Friends in London. 
“Friends in Philadelphia, considering the advantages 


I cannot slip this opportunity, but send you the |a free school might be of in the city, did in the fifth 
endeared salutations of my love, that inthe truth gives | month this year, agree with George Keith to officiate 
me frequent occasions to remember you, and earnestly | for them as a’school master, for which purpose he re- 
desire your preservation to God as well as your com- | moved from Freehold. His salary was fifty pounds per 
fortand prosperity about outward things, about which | annum, with a house for his family to live in, a school 
have a care that they grow not too fast upon you, nor | house provided, and the profits of the school besides, 
too many for you, I mean as to the cares and concerns | for one year; for two years more, his school was to be 
that attend them, in the exercise of your spirits; for it is | made worth one hundred and twenty pounds per an- 
a blessed state to enjoy and use the world in the do- | num, ifhe thought fit to stay solong. He was to teach 


VoL. VIL 1, the poor gratis. He continued in that station about a 
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year, and then his usher, Thomas Makin, was, at his standing for want of that knowledge, which they had na 
desire, appointed to succeed him in the school, but npt | means of coming at perish without remedy, and that in- 
in the salary, having only forty pounds per annum, with | fants dying in their infancy, and de#f and dumb persons 


a house and school house found. 

(1690.] Inthe year 1690, James Dilwerth of Ne- 
shaminy, or Middletown, in Pennsylvania, paid a re- 
ligious visit to Friends in Maryland. 

(1691.] In the beginning of the year 1691, one Ba- 
bit and his crew, stole a small sloop froma wharf in 
Philadelphia, and going down the river, committed 
divers robberies,of which speedy intelligence being giv- 
en tothe magistrates, three of them gave out a war- 
rant, in the nature of a hue and cry, to take them in ar- 
der toa legal tryal and punishment; by virtue whereof 
they were taken and brought to justice. 
trates who granted this warrant being, some or all of 
them, of those called Quakers, occasion was taken to 
constrye this action as inconsistent with their principles 
against fighting, especially when on the defection of 
George Keith, (which soon followed,) it was made a 
party business, and ciressed up in the colouring usual on 
such occasions;tho’ from George Keith’s own account 
of the Matter,* it should seem no very formidable in- 
consistency, it being only that Peter Boss and one or 
two more with him, in a little boat, took the sloop hav- 
ing neither gun, sword or spear. 

George Keith was a public preacher and writer in 


The magis- | 


| must also upon that scheme, be in like dismal situation; 
|he would answer that they could not perish, though 
| they died in that state, but would have an opportunity 
| to hear the gospel preached, and thereby of being saved 
| in some one revolution afterwards: thus borrowing from 
the Pythagorean tenets, to render his notions of the 
| Christian doctrines consistent with each other. 
To render the account of the separation that now 
happened the more intelligible, it was necessary to pre- 
mise thus much generally of some principles, with which 
it was said, Keith had divers times been tampering with 
several of those he could venture to entrust with a se- 
cret of such consequence, which though they were not 
the immediate cause of the separation, were thought to 
have no small share in it. 
He possibly might have observed, that several of his 
| brethren, less curious after speculative points, but bet- 
|ter established than himself, were fearful that he had 
‘unadvisedly got from his watch, and was ina dangerous 
| way; and instead of making it the prudent occasion of 
self-examination and amerdment, suffered it rather to 
| stimulate to ill-will and party heats; and building on his 
own past experiences, thought himself of importance 
enough to vindicate his principles and conduct, tho’ at 





defence of the principles held by Quakers, and had hi- | the expense of the unity of his brethren, and the peace 
therto been a serviceable member of that society, and | of society; and taking occasion at some words uttered in 
was not without due honour among his brethren; but | the public testimonies of William Stockdale and Tho- 
before he left England, he was thought to have imbibed | mas Fitzwater, in the latter end of this year, charged 
some particular tenets of no service to him, and being | them with preaching false doctrine, in that they set 
a learned man, of good natural parts, ready in expres- | forth the light of Christ to be sufficient to Salvation; and 
sion, and of an aspiring natural temper, had upon divers | declared to Thomas Fitzwater in the presence of seve- 
occasions discovered an unwarrantable emulation, built | ral Friends, that he himself did not believe the light was 
upon the opinion of his own superiority. That he had | sufficient, without something else; and upon Thomas’s 


imbibed latent notions, inconsistent with his profession, | 
he soon manifested after being disowned by Friends, 
which before had only been avowed to a few intimates. 
Several of his friends had cautioned him in great Chris- 
tian tenderness of the dangerous consequences of at- 
tempting to be wise above what is written. He had 


mentioning it, complained against him to the monthly 
meeting; when upon Thomas’s asserting the truth of it 
and George Keith denying it, Thomas Pritchard, Wil- 
liam Harwood, Benjamin Chambers, Francis Rawles, 
William Southby, and several other disinterested Friends 
declared, as witnesses present when the words were spo- 


declared in the early part of his life, that men who liyed | ken, that Thomas Fitawater’s allegations were true; up- 


faithful to what, by the light, grace, and spirit of God was 
made known to them, though they had not the matter 
pf Christ’s outward birth, death, resurrection and ascen- 
sion revealed or made known to them, yet living faith- 
full to what God by his light or holy spirit had made 
known to them, they should be saved though they died 
in that state; and that the contrary doctrine was uncha- | 
ritable;+ and had thus argued upon it, “Why may not | 


on which the meeting saw no cause to give judgment 
against Thomas for asserting any untruth; but the man- 
ner of doing it in George’s absence, and without first 
endeavouring a reconciliation with him, they theught 
proceeded from a wrong spirit; upon which Thomas 
very readily acknowledged that tho’ the charge in itself 
was true, he had rashly mentioned it.. 

Keith likewise complained tq the ministers meeting 


the benefit of Christ’s taking on him the form of a man, | against Stockdale, for having said that his (Keith’s) 
redound unto many who do not expressly know it, even | preaching Christ without and Christ within, was preach- 
as a diseased person may receive benefit of a cure ap- | ing two Christs; «Stockdale denied that the words were 
plied to him, tho’ he has not an express knowledge of | so spoken, and alledged against Keith, that besides call- 
all the means and ways, how from first to last, it hath | ing him an ignorant heathen, he used several other vil- 





been prepared.” But upon his being disowned, in flat | 
-gontradiction to this doctrine, to the admiration of those | 
that knew what he had before published, he declared 
both in his preaching and private discourses, that none 
could be sayed without the knowledge and faith of 
Christ’s outward birth, death, &c.+ and when it was ob- 
jected to him how hard that would be upon honest gen- 
tiles, who tho’ they should steer never so exactly ac- 
cording to the Jaw written in their hearts, must notwith- 


* Antichrist and Saducee. 

t Vide his book called, The Rector Corrected, &c. 

+ The substance of this is taken from a memorandum 
of those things left by Caleb Pusey, a man of undisputed 
veracity, who was particularly George Keith’s intimate 
before ‘lie left Friends, and very much concerned in op- 
posing him ‘afterwards, from whose private memoirs, 
most of the transactions relating to George Keith’s be- 
haviour about the time of the separation, that have not 
a particular reference, are also taken. See also on the 
above subject, Froteus Ecclesiasticus, p. 25, 26. 


ifying expressions, The meeting however were of opi- 
nion that Stockdale was reproveable and blame worthy, 
for uttering the words he did, they being an offence to 
many sound and tender Friends, and that he should con- 
demn the same; and that as to George Keith’s manner 
of proceeding against him, they could not own it to be 
pursuant to gospel order, he having not alone déalt 
with him in ‘a private and friendly manner, before he 
had further prosecuted his complaint, and that they 
could not hold him excusable for his indecent expres- 
sions to William Stockdale, he being elder in truth, 
and in years. ; 

Friends in England hearing of this difference, several 
of them wrote, and sent an epistle to their brethren here, 
to the effect following: 

or Lownon, 28th 7th mo. 1691. 
Dear Friends and Brethren— 
oe “Thoms Lloyd, Arthur Cook, and the rest 
concerned: In the dear love and tender bowels of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and in true brotherly kindness, 
which lives in our hearts toward you all, & to the whole 
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heritage of God,we sincerely salute you all; heartily wish- | greatly blessed it, and made it effectual for the opening 


ing and praying that Christian charity, love and concord, | the eyes of many, and turning them from darkness to 
with all brotherly kindness, meekness, gentleness, pa- | light, and from satan’s power to the power of God; and 
tience, and tender-heartedness with all Christian vir- this in no wise to oppose, reject, or invalidate Jesus 
tues, and fruits of the holy spirit, may live and increase | Clirist’s outward coming; suffering, death, resurrection, 
in you all, both towards God and one another, to the | ascension, or glorified estate in the Heavens; but to 
glory of God, and mutual comfort, rejoicing and refresh. | bring men to partake of the remission of sins, reconcili- 
ing each other; and all, Friends and tender-hearted and | ation, and eternal redemption, which he hath obtained 
well meaning people; among whom you are conversant; | for us and for all men, for whom he died; and gave him- 
that you all miay shine in your conversations and com- | self a ransom, which was for all men, both Jews and 
munion in Christ Jesus, as lively examples of Christian | Gentiles, Indians, heathens, Turks, and Pagans, without 
charity, peace and concord, in the sight of all men. | respect of persons or people, &c: And Christ is full 
But dear friends and brethren, we having received | to be preached unto them, according to to the holy 
some letters from you, all dated in the Sd mo. 1691, with | scriptures, by those whom he sends, or may send unto 
some other account of some differences and dissatistac- | them for that end; that as the benefit of his sufferings, 
tions among some of you in those parts, about matters of | sacrifice and death extends to all, even to them that have 
faith and doctrine; it is no small burihen and suffering up- | not the scriptures, or outward history thereof, they may 
on our tender spirits, that any such differences; contro- | be told who was, and is, their great and chief’ friend, 
versies, or disputes; should fall out among you, in such | that gave himself a ransom for them, and hath enlight- 
matters, at this time of day; especially among so many | ened them, yet not excluded them from God’s mercy; 
wise and gifted men, as you, and others among you, are, | or salvation by Christ, who never had, nor may have, the 
there should not appear more discretion and prudence in | outward knowledge or history of him, (if they sincerely 
your management of such matters of controversy,or see- | obey and live up to his light;) for his light and salvation 
ming differences in religious matters, than to suffer them | reaches to the ends of the earth. Yet stilt we that have 
to be exposed to the world, or any that are without, (as we | the holy scriptures, and those plain outward confirmed 
understand they are, in some measure) to the reproach | testimonies, concerning our blessed Lord and Saviour 
of truth, and giving adversaries advantage against you; | Jesus Christ, both as to his coming in the flesh, and in 
tending to the undervaluing of your testimony. Thisis {the spirit, or both outwardly and inwardly. We have 
no small grief and sorrow to us,and the more, because we | cause to be thankful to God that we have the holy scrip- 
love you, and have had good and tender esteem of you | tures, and that they are so well preserved to posteritys 
for truth’s sake: and dear friends, we are so charitableand | and to keep to the plainness and simplicity of scripture 
tender in our spirit towards you all; and so desirous the | language in allour discou: ses about matters of faith, divi- 
Lord may bless you, that we do not understand, but that | nity and doctrine; and sincerely to believe, own, and con 
if you all sink down into the holy seed of life, to feel | fess our blessed Lord and Savioar Jesus Christ, the son 
the divine power of Christ, and thereby true charity | of the living God, in all his blessed comings, appearan- 
and tenderness to be raised, and to spring up towards | ces, properties, offices and works, both for us, and as 
each other; but that thereby matters may be easily com- | being in us; for our eternal benefit, salvation and peacé 
posed among you; as a right understanding of each | He is our mediator; intercessor, and advocate with the 
other’s sentiments, minds and meanings, comes to be | Father, and ever lives to make intercession. Seeing wé 
obtained; all heats, and passions, and severe treatments, | have the true, living, and spiritual benefit of his media= 
and constructions being laid aside, and watched against, | tion, there is no reason for any to question or doubt of 
and the language of the holy scriptures kept in and unto, | his manhood, or of his being that one mediator between 
in meek and amicable discourses privately held, which | God and men, even the man Christ Jesus, whose being a 
ought to be endeavoured and laboured fur, and all unchari- | that entire, perfect, heavenly and most glorious man, 
tableness, heats, and animosities, laid wholly aside; for | ever living, and en:lures forever in bis soul or spirit, and 
where these prevail, the Lord Jesus Christ is not in the | gtorious body; we having daily the spiritual advantage, 
midst to counsel and decide and determine differerices. | comfort and benefit of his mediation, by and thtough hi8 
But where two or three are gathered together in his | holy spirit we may suppose, but that this glorious man 
name, in his fear, in a holy regard and reverence to | Christ Jesus, who is our mediator, is, and must ever be irf 
him, there heis, and will be present, to counsel, judge | being,and nothing proper to his being ina glorified state, 
and determine, to resolve nvatters clearly, to bind and to | can be supposed to be annibilated or lost: Do not we be- 
loose; for which end there must be a waiting in humili- | lieve our souls are immortal, and shall be preserved ir 
ty, meekness and patience of Christ Jesus, and no stri- | their distinct and proper being's, and spiritual glorious 
Ving in the will of man, nor a giving way to any harslr- | bodies, such as shall be proper for them, as it shalt 
ness, roughness, heats or passions; on man’s part. please God to give, that we may he capable of our pars 
And indeed, dear friends, it is greatly below you, ticular rewards, and different degrees of glory afte? 
as ancient friends—friends of truth, who have felt and | this life, or im the world to come; as one star differs 
known the power and spirit of Christ Jesus, to make | from another star in glory and magnitude; and they 
you partakers (in a good measure) of the blessed ends | that turn many to righteousness, shall shine as the stars 
and good effects both of his coming, and sufferings in | in the firmament, forever and ever’ How then can it be 
the flesh, and appearance in spirit, now to dispute or | otherwise believed or apprehended in the truth, buf 
faise controversies about him, or his body that was prepa- | that our most blessed and elder brother Jesus Christ’ 
red for him, ana his being im heavenrin a glorified state, | even as mediator, is ever in being in a most glorious state, 
but therein to aquiesce to the holy scripture testimony, | (as with his Heavenly Father) who in the day of his 
nor do not differ nor cispute about words, whilst we | flesh on earth, so deeply and unspeakably suffered for 
hope you do not in substantial matters of life and salva- | us, and for all mankind, both inwardly and outwardly; 
tion. We need not muse, or raise disputes on contro- | inwardly by temptations, sorrows and burthens, (as to’ 
versies about the body of the sun in the firmament, as | his innocent soul by man’s iniquities) and outwardly, 
to what the matter of it is; whilst we partake of its bene- | by persecutions, and the cruel death of the cross, as to 
fit, as to the light, warmth and virtue of it. But be | his blessed body, which rose again the third day; and 
thankful to the great Creator, and walk in the light we | wherein he also ascended, according to the scripturés: 
have from him. The dispensation, knowledge and ex- | but it has not seemed proper or safe for usto be inquisitive 
perience, which God hath revealed and given to us of | about what manner of change his body had or mét with 
his Soa, and the revelation the Son bath given us of the | after his resurrection and ascension, so as to beéome so’ 
Father, is spiritual, inward, living and saving. It it a | glorious, heavenly or celestial. as no dowbt it is far tran- 
spirititual dispensation and ministry of Christ Jesas,which | scending what it was when on earth,in a humble, low and 
he hath given and committed tous in our day,andGod has | suffering condition. The man Christ Jesus was glorified a¥ 
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his disciples it should. And we doubt not but you all 
own him, as he is the true God, and truly man,according 
to the holy scripture testimony of him. Why then should 
you differ or disagree about him, or the scriptures, you 
being looked upon as wise, discreet, judicious men, pro- 
fesssing one and the same spirit, light and truth? Pray 
have recourse thereunto, and be conversant therewith in 
yourselves, to be led and guided in meekness and wis- 
dom that is from above, which is pure and peaceable; 
and suffer no slight, irreverent or undervaluing expres- 
sions to be spoken concerning Christ, his manhood, 
sufferings, or mediatorship for mankind; nor of the holy 
scriptures or reading them, whereby to give the world, 
or professors thereof, occasion to reproach the blessed 
truth, or stumble any. 

But if you perceive any apt to give occasion in these 
things, caution and instruct them, and be sure be at 
peace among yourselves, and love one another, as Christ 
and his ministers have often exhorted and taught. 

You may remember what care and concern, Constan- 
stine the Emperor was under, after he was converted to 
believe and own Christianity, for the peace and quiet of 
the Christian churches, and to quiet the disputes and 
differences that happened among the bishops about cu- 
rious questions, words and distinctions: and in the his- 
tory of his life; what excellent counsel and advice is 
given to them, for concord, love and peace? and the re- 
prehension of Alexander and Arius, how notable was it? 
namely, for causing discord and disturbance, and divid- 
ing the people, and the idle cobwebs of contention spun 
by curious wits: for, says he, “who is able either accu- 
rately to discern or unfold, or distinguish, such deep 
and hidden mysteries, or if any one be confident in his 
own abilities, yet how few of his audience can he make 





it pleased the Father, ’tis not our concern or business to 
be curious to enquire or dispute, how or after what man- 
ner was he changed, translated, or glorified, but to be 
content and thankful that we are spiritually united to 
him and his body, being nartakers of Christ Jesus, by his 
light, life, grace, and good spirit (in measure) revealed 
in us; wherein we havea share in the knowledge of the 
ministry of Christ, the word and power of God, whose 
light and life is but one divine, pure, and unchangeable 
principle in mankind, and makes known his law and gos- 
pel, the judgments and mercies of God to all them that 
turn to it, receive, and believe in it; for such only be- 
lieve in the name of the Son of God, for eternal life and 
salvation. Neither has it been our places to be curious 
or inquisitive about the bodies of the saints hereafter, 
as to question how the dead are or shall be raised, or 
with what bodies do they come (or come they forth. ) 
For if the apostle esteemed such questions necessary 
to salvation, he would not have given them such repre- 
hension and answer as he did in general terms,and fora 
spiritual body to be raised and given as it pleaseth God, 
distinguishing the spiritual from the natural, and the 
celestial from the terrestial bodies, which we have always 
believed in opposition to carnal professors, gross and 
carnal conceptions and imaginations, about the sameness 
vf carnal or earthly bodies. And we hope, dear friends, 
you’! not differ in these matters, if you do but right- 
ly understand one another; however agree in affec- 
tion, love one another in truth, and walk in the 
way of it, in the light and life of righteousness, which 
leads to peace with God, and one towards another. 
None need question aforehand what manner of bodies, 
garments or clothing, they shall have after this life in 
Heaven. Trust God with that. Have acare to per- 
severe in the grace of God in Christ,so as to get to | docible and intelligible of his meaning, or who in the 
Heaven, and then be sure there will be no want of any | discussing of such curious questions, shall not run into 
thing to complete your happiness and glory in such a|someerror! Wherefore loquacity and much talking is 
state, wherein the body of our lowness, shall be like | to be restrained, seeing that doubts and matters urged, 
unto Christ’s glorified body, and we made equal to the / and not proved and explained, or not rightly apprehen- 
angels of Godin heaven, if we be faithful to the end of | ded by the dull understanding of the audience, do but 
our days here on earth. instruct people either to speak blasphemy, or to be fac- 
Dear brethren, it would be a comfort and joy in the | tious in matters of disputation. Wherefore you ought 
Lord to us, to hear of truth’s spreading, and his work | to pardon one another’s rash questions and inconsiderate 
prospering in those parts; and of your love, union, / answers, neither ought you to contend about any part 
peace and concord therein, as loving examples for en- | of the sacred Scriptures. 
couraging others to receive it; and not of differences We think it meet therefore to shun those diabolical 
and disputes among yourselves about matters of faith, | contentions, and seeing our great and gracious God, the 
doctrine, or principles, concerning Christ crucified, his | preserver of all things, hath given us the common light 
body, manhood, and the resurrection, and scriptures, | of his grace, therefore intreat you, that I by his divine 
tending to endanger the peace of the church. In the | assistance amd your favour, may bring my endeavours 
fear of God, in humility, with souls bowed down before | for the propagation of his light of grace to a prosperous 
the Lord, meet together, and cease disputes and con- | and happy end, and that by persuasion and admonition, 
troversies, and humbly wait upon God, and come into a | I may induce his people to embrace peace and concord, 
soul’s travel, and earnest breathing to him, that he may | and you profess one faith and one law, and which are 
by his power tender your hearts, one towards another, | the sinews of the body of the Church, keeping it from 
unto love, charity and concord among yourselves, and to | schism, and tying it together in one bond of love. See- 
aright clear understanding, that you may rather be | ing your contentions do arise from points not concern- 
fitted and free to give tender advice, christian counsel | ing the main structure of religion, but by matters, they 
and instruction to the weuk and ignorant, than to dis- | should breed no disagreement in your affections: neither 
pute or differ among yourselves, or ¢o receive any that | do I speak this to persuade you to an agreement in ab- 
are weak into doubtful disputations, which ought not to | surd or foolish questions, for tho’ you dissent about mat- 
be. Pray keep down all heats, and passions, and aggra- | ters of small moment, (seeing all are not of one mind 
vations, and hard constructions of one another’s words, | and affection) yet concord and peace may be preserved, 
tending to riots and divisions. We have largely seen | and unanimity amongt men, being of one faith, and be- 
the sad and ill consequence of making parties, divisions | lieving in one God. 
and separations, and making sects and schisms. If any “And tho’ you contend about words and disputes, 
lust to be contentious, we have no such custom in the | subtlely and sharply about curious questions, and tho’ 
churches of Christ. Such as be given to contention are | after such disputations, you are not of one opinion, you 
foolish, heady and self-willed, and regard not the | ought to suppress your own fancies, or receive them in 
churches’ peace, nor their own, as their own, as they | your own mind, that the bond of common friendship, 
should do. the true faith of God’s worship, and the observation of 
We question not but you all aim at one truth, one | the law, may be still maintained by you. Agree there- 
way, and one good end, and that you believe, profess | fore, and let there be mutual concord between you, that 
and preach one Lord Jesus Christ, and not two Christs, | the people may live in peace and unity, and having ba- 
even the very same Christ of God, of whom the holy | nished all contentious thoughts out of your minds, be 
prophets and apostles give witness; and that repentance | mutually reconciled.” He goes on further, viz: 
and remission of sins is preached in his name, as he told ‘Suffer me therefore to spend my days quietly with- 
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out care and trouble, that I may enjoy the happiness of 
a quiet and peaceable reign, which if [cannot obtain, I 
shall be much grieved, that I cannot spend the rest of 
my life in a settled calm manner: for as long as God’s 
people, who with me do reverence one God, are divided 
into pernicious factions, and do disagree, how can my 
mind be quiet’? &c. with much more, endeavoring to 
establish peace in the church, in which the said Empe- 
ror was highly commended. 

In his admonition to the bishops at their departure 
to preserve peace and concord, ‘the earnestly admon- 
ished them to take care to preserve mutual peace and 
concord among themselves, and to avoid contentious 
wranglings, and that they should not envy one another 
for nature’s gifts or wisdom, but esteem their abilities 
as acommon good; neither should they that were en- 
dowed with such gifts, carry theirselves insolently to- 
wards the rest, since none but God can discern and 
judge whose are best; and besides they ought with all 
lenity and gentleness to submit unto and pardon others’ 
weaknesses, since absolute perfection is rare and unu- 
sual, and therefore they should pardon and pass over 
light offences, and permit errors proceeding from hu- 
man frailty, and to live in concord and unity, lest the 
word of God and Christian religion should be scandal- 
ized, and ill spoken of by theirdissentions. It is neces- 
sary (saith he,) that we should be spiritual physicians 
to heal and help one another’s wants, necessities, or in- 
firmities, to the honor and advancement of religion, &c. 
with much more christian counsel and tender admoni- 
tion given by the said Emperor, in the history of his 
life, which (if you have it) you may read more at large, 
but lest you should not have it, (or some of you) these 
foregoing citations are given you. 

‘¢#nd dear Friends and brethren, we conclude with 
the holy apostle’s counsel, ‘If there be therefore any 
consolation in Christ; if any comfort of love; if any fel- 
lowship of the spirit; if any bowels and mercies, fulfill 
ye my joy, (and we may say, fulfill ye our joy,) that ye 
be like minded, having the same love, being of one ac- 
cord, of one mind; let nothing be done through strife or 
vain glory, but in lowliness of mind, every man esteem- 
ing other better than himself.’ 

“Committing you to God, and to his peaceable truth 

















ner, handsomely decorated, with a likeness of Lafay- 
ette inthe centre, (white) stripe. About 10 o’clock, 
A. M. this batallion marched into north Eighth street, 
and formed a line fronting east on the dwelling of Joan 
M. Cuarron, Esq. where Capt. Page’s company was 
to receive a Standard. 

PRESENTATION. 

The two bands of music were drawn up, on the right 
and left of the door, and a guard placed to preserve or- 
der—and we ought to do credit to the persuasion of 
Capt. Page, which fairly conquered the turbulency of 
the crowd.—The splendid Tri-cotorrep Frag was, 
then brought from the house, and greeted with shouts 
from the people, the band playing the Marseilles Hymn. 
Miss Emetiz Cuarron then came forward, supported 
by Mr. Tetterill and Mr. Brazier, and presented to Capt 
Page the standard, with the following 

ADDRESS: 

Carrain Pace—lItis with feelings of the most joyful 
emotion, that I perform the pleasing duty of presenting 
tothe citizen soldiers under your command, this Tri-co- 
lored Banner, which so lately has been the signal, round 
which have rallied the brave citizens of France, in the 
successful defence of their right to be represented in 
the councils of their nation, to the free exercise of their 
religion after that form of worship which shall seem 
most proper to each, to the uncontrolled expression 
and communication of their opinions on all subjects, and 
to perfect equality in the eye of the law, between eve- 
ry individual in the nation. 

America had marked from afar, with mingled feelings 
of indignation and sympathy, of disappointment and 
hope, the long and protracted sufferings of France, suc- 
cessively from popular frenzy and misguided zeal, trom 
the brilliant and dazzling but oppressive rule of the 
mighty conqueror, and from the gradual encroachments 
| of the obsvlete system of an imbecile and obstinate dy- 
|nasty. But now, when she beholds the children of 
| France, rising in all the majesty of virtuous indignation, 
proclaiming and vindicating with unparalelled bravery, 
those heaven-born principles, which she herself had first 
| promulgated, and maintained, and sealing their devo- 
| tion to them with their blood; now then she hails her 
| loudly and rapturously as worthy of her sisterly love and 


and wisdom, desiring to hear better things from you, | with tears of joy, throws out her arms to clasp her to 
(than in your last,) namely, of love, concord, and peace | her heart. 


among yonrselves, and of truth’s prosperity in those | 


parts, we remain 
‘Your assured friends and brethren, 
‘George Whitehead, Samuel Waldingfield, Jobn 
Field, Benjamin Antrobus, Wm. Bingley, John Vaugh- 
ton, Alexander Seaton, Daniel Monro, Patrick Livings- 
ton.” . 
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Ocroser 4th, 1850. 


The day was ushered in with a national salute of ar- 
tillery; and at all points, from the theatres, large build- 
ings and public houses, the tri-colored flag and the 
American standard waved together. 

At an hearly hour, the members of the various vol- 
unteer companies were seen hasting to their several 
places of rendezvous, and the citizens were on the alert 
to enjoy the sight which each separate parade offered. 

A battallion of volunteers was formed in Library 
street, in front of the Military Hall, under the command 
of Capt. James Pace. We noticed among these, Capt 
Page’s handsome company of State Fencibles, and 
Capt. Miles’ company of Greys, whose soldierly appear- 


ance and deportment always reflect so much honor on 


the officers and individuals of the corps. Captain 
Charles W. Schreiner’s well appointed and handsome 
company was onthe ground. Several other compa- 
nies were connected with this battalion, but we were 
not in a situation to ascertain their names. Captain 
Mile’s company of Greys bore a splendid tri colored ban. 








To you, then, brave children of America, the hope 


; and pride of your country, this noble standard is com- 


| mitted, to wave in harmonious folds with our own glo- 


—— ‘Star Spangled Banner,” an emblem of that 
} 


friendship which should always unite two nations, who 
boast of having for their fathers, Wasurneron and La- 
FAYETTE, 

When the standard had been given to the Sergeant, 
and one of the bands had played a national air, Capt. 
Page made the following 

REPLY: 

Recent events in France have elicited in behalf of 
her people the undivided and intense interest of a large 
portion of the civilized globe. Wherever the intelli- 
gence of her mighty struggles has been carried, admi- 

| ration of the courage of her citizens, sympathy in their 
| afflictions and joy for their success have commingled 
and her regeneration has been greeted as an epoch 


— with the happiest consequences for all man- 
ind. 

| In our own tranquil republic, such a change from 
the extreme of despotism to the full enjoyment of civil 
and religious liberty, effected by the spontaneous and 
| wonderful exertions of an intelligent population, with a 
rapidity and heroism unknown in the annals of history, 
is indeed loudly hailed by millions of freemen. The in- 
trepidity and prudence of the citizens of Paris and the 
devotion and forbearance of the National Guard form a 
theme for every tongue and deserve to be cherished in 
the hearts of all who are not dead to that homage which 
high and honorable feeling never refuses to extend to 
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the choicest virtues of the human character. Long 
will the citizens of America remember the glorious con- 
duct of their brethren of France. They fought to vindi- 
cate and restore laws insulted and trampled upon—and 
when they succeeded in establishing their reign, were 
the first to acknowledge their influence and submit to 
their power. Thus it is always with the soldiers of free- 
dom; they can never be other than the friends of their 
country. 

I accept then, fair lady, this beautiful standard, to be 
cherished by the men I have the honour to command, 
as an object with which every inspiring sentiment is 
associated—reminding them as it will, not only of paért- 
otism but of that beauty «nd innocence which it is their 
happiness to admire—their duty to protect. On this 
auspicious day, a day set apart by our cifizen soldiers 
to celebrate the triumph of a nation, which gratitude 
will not permit us to forget; its folds shall harmoniously 
uhite with those of the “stripes and the stars” and while 
they gently mingle upon the breeze, sacred emblems 
of ‘liberty and order,”’ the names of Wasuineron and 
Lararerts, immortal champions of both, shall be waft- 
ed to heaven with the purest of aspirations. 

The standard was beautifully decorated, and was, in 
point of elegance, wortiny the occasion. 

The battallion then took up the line of march, and 
proceeded to form with the division. 

The division was formed in Arch Street, and a little 
before 1 o’clock; the procession under the command of 
Major General Capwataper, took up the line of march, 
An advanced guard mounted, lead the way. Ata con- 
siderable distance from these were past military offi 
cers—officers who had joined in the Lafayette proces- 
sion, United States officers, &c. all mounted; following 
which was Major General Capwataper, as commander 
in chief, with his staff: on the left of Gen. Cadwalader 
rode Colonel Joun G. Warmoven in uniform, Fol. 
lowing these was brigadier General Parrerson, with 
his aids. Gen. P. was at the head of the first brigade 
of the Pennsylvania Volunteers, in which were includ- 
ed troops from Chester ahd Montgomery counties. The 
Artillery commanded by Colonel Prevost, took the 
lead of the brigade. Several! fine troops of horse, with 
the city troop at the head, were in this brigade as well 
as one of two companies of Z2/flemen. 

At the head of the second Brigade, was General 
Goopwity With his aics, followed immediately by Cap- 
tain Cartps’ company of Artillery. We noticed imme- 
diately succeeding this company, the Monreomery 
Guarps, from Norristown. 

The company of Cadets from a neighbouring school, 
attracted much attention. 


In the brigade were several handsome companies | 


from the country; and the numerous and well mounted 
troop of horse from Jersey, which attracted so much 
notice in the Lafayette procession. In the rear of the 
troops were several lundred citizens mounted and 
formed into file, with a tri-colored flag. 

The houses along the streets through which the pro- 
cession moved, were many of them decorated with 
flags, and two were suspended over the street at the 
Coffee House. The windows were crowded with ladies, 
and the side walks filled with spectators of the enliven- 
ing scerie, which had new attractions from the excel- 
lent music employed by the military. 

In the procession, we noticed a barouche, containing 
four gentlemen, who were of the ’76 stamp, viz:—Ex- 
Sheriff Srremseck, Sheriff Reese, Doct. Wuire, and 
one gentleman whose face we could not see. 

The division moved through several of the principal 
streets, and having closed its march, was dismissed by 
the Major General. 

In the evening several handsome transparencies were 
exhibited. The Walnut street Theatre was illuminat- 
ed, and was honored with the company of many milita- 
ry gentlemen, as was the Arch and Chesnut street The- 
atres. We learn that another standard was presented 
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to a volunteer company—we did not learn the name of 
the donor nor of the receivers. —U. S. Gaz. 


| FRENGH CELEBRATION. 
| According to the arrangements made, the French 
and descendants of Frenchmen, of the city of Philadel- 
| phia and its vicinity, assembled at the Washington Hall 
tor the purpose of celebrating the late glorious revolu- 
| tion, which has restored liberty to the land of their fa- 
thers. Upwards of one hundred and twenty gentlemen 
sat down to a magnificent dinner, prepared by Augus- 
| tin in his best style, served up under the superintend- 
| ance of Mr. Head, and laid upon a table tastefully deco- 
| rated with flowers. Over the seat of the President, 
hung the flag of the U. States, and the tri-colured stand- 
ard of France, made of the silk of the respective coun- 
tries. The former, which was woven in Philadelphia 
by Mr. D’Homergue, of American silk, attracted parti- 
cular attention, by the excellence of the workmanship, 
and the splendor of the colors. The rest of the hall 
| was elegantly and appropriately decorated. 
Mr. Du Ponceau presided on the occasion, assisted 
| by Dr. La Roche and Mr. Laussat, masters of the cere- 
| monies. Messrs. Clapier and Dupont de Nemours offi- 
| ciated as Vice Presidents, and their duties were shared 
by Messrs. Destouet and Lajus, who were chosen for 
that purpose from the Committee of Arrangement. 
The company were honored with the presence of 
many distinguished guests. On the right of the Presi- 
(dent we perceived the Hon. Mr. Johnston, Senator, 
‘from Louisiana, W. Milnor, Esq. Mayor of the city, Ma- 
| jor General Cadwalader, the Hon, James Brown, late 
| Ambassador to the French Court, and Mr. Chevallie, 
| Agent of the General Consulate of France at Richthond. 
On the left were Mr. Dannery, Consul of the King of 
| the French at Philadelphia, Nicholas Biddle, Esq. Pres- 
| ident of the Bank of the United States, Brigadier Gen- 
_eral Patterson, George M. Dallas, Esq.District Attorney 
} of the United States; and Mr. Hersant, Vice Consul of 
| France at New York. Commvdore Bainbridge, who 
‘had accepted the invitation of the Committee, was un- 
| fortunately prevented from attending, by indisposition. 
| He sent a toast to the company, which was warmly re- 
ceived, as a token of the good will of that gallant and 
distinguished officer. 

The dinner was enlivened by occasional musié, exe- 
cuted with all the distinguished talent of the orchestra 
of the Compagnie Francaise of New Orleans. For this 
|most important addition to the delight and success of 
the celebration, the company felt themselves deeply in: 
debted to the politeness and liberality of those gentle- 
men. 

After the cloth had been removed, Mr. Du Ponceau 
) addressed the company in an eloquent and effective dis- 
} course. He painted the landing—more than half a cen- 
tury ago—of six thousand Frenchmen on the American 
shores, in all the pomp and circumstance of war. ‘They 
were told,” said the orator, “they fought for liberty, 
_but they knew her not: it was explained, but they un: 
derstood not. One constant reply showed at once their 
ignorance and their resolution—n’importe, Messieurs, 
battons nous, et vive le Roi. Five years passed by, 
their blood mixed in the same stream with that of Ame- 
ricans, and what a change! The warrior learned, and 
learning, he became an idolater of freedom, worship- 
ping her in all the purity of first love, and ready to lay 
his life at her shrine, with all the characteristic ardour 
of our land. In 1783, the army returned to France. In 
89, six years more, a nation rose in her might—galling 
chains fell powerless—France was free! The orator 
then gave a rapid view of the leading events of the last 
half century—exhibited in a striking manner the advan- 
tages mutually derived by France and the United States 
from the friendship and intercourse of the nations—and 
concluded with an animated view of the late extraordis 
nary events. 
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The following regular toasts were then read and re- | 


peated by the presiding officers, and received with the 
utmost enthusiasm and unanimity: 

1. Les evenements que nous celebrons: 
France; gloire a la liberte. 

Musique, La victoire est a nous. 

2. Le President des Etats Unis. 

Musique, President’s March. 

3. La France et son Roi Citoyen—puisse t’elle etre 
a jamais libre et heureuse sous un gouvernement de son 
choix. 

Mr. Dannery, Consul of the King of the French at 
Philadelphia, in an eloquent address, returned thanks 
to the company forthe compliment paid to his nation 
and hissovereign. He then offered the following toast: 

Aux Francais residans a Philadelphie—Qu’ils conser- | 
vent a jamais les sentimens de concorde, d’amour de | 
leur patrie et d’enthousiasme pour ses libertes, qui ont | 
preside a cette reunion. 

4. A independance des nations, et au droit des peu- | 
ples de choisir leur forme de gouvernement. 

Musique, Reveil du Peuple. 

5. Le Gouverneur et l’Etat de Pennsylvania. 

Musique, Yankee Doodle. | 
| 
} 


6. A la ville de Paris et aux braves Gardes Nationales. 
Elles ont prouve que les meilleurs ramparts sont les 
bras et les cceurs des citoyens. 

Musique, Veillons au Salut de l’Empire. 

7. Ala memoire immortelle de Washington. 

Musique, Washington’s March. 

8. A La Fayette, le Heros Citoyen, que I’ Amerique | 

cherit, que la France honore, et que l’Univers admire. 
Musique, La Fayette’s March. 

9. Ala memoire des braves qui ont peri dans les 
glorieuses journees des 27, 28, et 29, Juillet. 

Musique, Mourir pour la Patrie. 

10. Au system representatif; au jugement par jures; a 
la liberte de la presse; et a toutes les libertes civiles et 
religieuses. 

After this toast, the musicians unexpectedly intro- 
duced the celebrated Ca ira, which was enthusiastical- 
ly cheered. 

11. Aut 4 Juillet 1776, et au 14 Juillet 1789, qui ont 
prepare et amene les trois glorieuses journees de Juill- 
et 1830. Musique, Yankee Doodle. 

12. A lamemoire de Napoleon le Grand, et a tous les 


heros Francais qui ont combattu pour la defense de | 


Vhonneur et de l’independance de leur patrie. 
Musique, Chant du Depart. 

13. A la ville de Philadelphie, le berceau de l’inde- 
pendence Americaine—Bonheur et prosperite. 

Musique, Ou peut on etre mieux, qu’au sein de sa 
famille. ‘ 

After the regular toasts, a Patriotic Hymn, written for 
the occasion by Mr. Peyre Ferry, was sung to the tune 
of the Marseillaise, by Mr. Alfred, of the French Com- 
pany, assisted by many of the gentlemen present. 

VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 

By Mr. Du Ponceau, President——Le 6 Fevrier, 
1778, qui a vu signer la glorieuse alliance entre la France 
et les Etats Unis. 

By Mr. Chapron. La premiere division de la Milice 
de Pennsylvanie—Camposee de soldate citoyens, qui 
eux memes toujours prets a verser leur sang pour main- 
tenir les principes de la liberte, n’en sont que plus por- 
tes q fraterniser avec les Francais qui viennent aussi de 
faire la conquete de leurs droits, 

Major General Cadwalader returned thanks to the 
company for himselfand the division under his com- 
mand. He then offered as a toast, 

The Holy alliance between the Press and the people 
— Esto perpetua. ; 

By Nicholas Biddle, Esq. Les Francais de Philadel- 

hie—Dignes representans d’une nation a la fois aima- 

le et fiere. La maniere dont ils jouissent de la liberte 
chez nous, prouve combien leurs compatriotes la meri- 
tent chez eux. 
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By Brigadier General Patterson. The glorious French 
Revolution of 1830—Like our American constitutional 
rebellion, based on eternal principles, unawed by fo- 
reign bayonets, and uncontrolled by foreign intrigue, it 


of mankind. 

By George M. Dallas, Esq. Les Francais--Honneur et 

reconnaisance eternelle a ce peuple genereux qui fut, 
le Parrain des libertes naissantes de l’Amerique. 
By the Hon.James Brown. The late glorious Revolution in 
France—it has been effected by unexampled patriot- 
ism and courage: may all the measures which follow it 
be distinguished by their justice and moderation. 

By Mr. Hersant. Aux Enfans de Paris, organises 
spontanement en Garde Civique—Intrepides pour la 
defense des libertes publiques, moderes dans la victoire, 
infatigables pour le maintien de Vordre et de la tran- 
quilite, ils ont donne au monde Vexemple de ce que 
peut produire dans des coeurs Francais le veritable 
amour de la Patrie. 

By Mr. Chevallie. Richmond en Virginie—Qui la 
premiere a donne l’exemple de celebrer les glorieux 
evenements qui nous reunissent aujourd hui—les bons 
exemples meritent bien d’etre suivis. 

By Commodore Bainbridge. The Frenchmen of Pa- 
ris—Their valour and moderation in the late glorious 
revolution entitle them to the gratitude of the whole 
human family. : 

By Mr. Clapier, Vice President. La France et les 
Etats Unis—Qu’une alliance pernetuelle existe entre les 
deux peuples. Que les victoires de l’un fassent a ja- 
mais, les rejouissances publiques de l’autre. 

By Mr. Du Pont de Nemours, Vice President. Les 
glorieuses journees des 27, 28 et 27 Juillet, qui nous 
ont rajeunis de quarante ans, ont replace la France ou 
elle etait en 1789 et 90 et lui ont enfin assure l’heureux 
avenir qui lui avait ete prepare par les travaux de I’as- 
semblee constituante. 

By Mr. Destouet. Philadelphie—Ville hospitaliere; 
berceau des arts et des sciences de cet hemisphere; 
puisse-t-elle parvenir a sa plus haute destinee. 

By Mr. Lajus. Au Commandant de la Garde Nation- 
ale de Paris—qui a si eminemment contribue a la liber- 
te de deux nations. 

By Mr. Thouron. A lamemoire de Thomas Jeffer- 
son, l’ami de la France et des Francais: il fut contem- 
porain de grands hommes, son genie animera les siecles 
a avenir. 

By Dr. La Roche. A la memoire du General Foy— 
Le guerrier distingue, l’orateur eloquent, le defenseur 
intrepide des libertes de son pays—Gloire immortelle!; 

By Mr. Laussat. Le Dey d’Alger et Charles X.—Un 
prete pour un rendu. 

Mr. John d’Homerguc, after a neat and appropriate 
address, offered the following sentiment of Mr. Canning: 

‘*La liberte civile, politique religieuse, et commer- 
ciale dans les deux mondes!” 

By Mr. E. F. Brasier. Les eleves de l’Ecole Poly- 
technique, de l’Ecole de Medecine et de celle de Droit, 
plantes precoces qui prouvent la bonte du sol ou elles 
sont nees. 

By Mr. Nidelet. A la ville de Paris: le centre des 
Beaux Arts et de I’Instruction: a tous les avantages de 
son sejour va etre ajoute le charme de la liberte. 

By Mr. Bousquet. Casimir Perrier: le patriote dis- 
tingue dans les journees memorables des 27, 28 et 29 
Juillet, et qui par son exemple genereux, ses talens et 
son courage, a puissament contribue a renverser le/pou- 
voir arbitraire, et retablir le regne de la liberte. 

By Mr. Jansaud. A l’hospitalite Americaine: asile de 
toutes les infortunes; ou viennent s’eteindre et s’oublier 
les haines politiques d’un autre hemisphere et les pre- 
juges de nations. 

By Mr. Breuil, I.a France—notre bonne mere patrie. 
Nous serons fiersd’etre ses enfans tant qu’elle restera 
fidele a la cause sacree de la liberte. 

By Mr Durand. A la Sainte Alliance des Peuples 
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contre la Sainte Alliance des Rois. | 

By Mr. Follin, La -belle France—puisse la sagesse 
de son gouvernement egaler le courage et la modera- 
tion de ses citoyens. 

By Mr. Bolmar. A la memoire du feu depute Manuel, | 
qui de son vivant n’a pas peu contribue aux evenemens | 
que nous celebrons aujourd’hui, 

By Mr. Cany. Aux artistes et onvriers de Paris: un peu- 
ple avec le sang de pareils hommes dans ses veines, ne 
peut pas etre esclave. 

_ By Dr. J. G. Nancrede. La revolution de 1830,Puisse 
t’elle apprendre aux nations esclaves de Europe, qu’- 
elles tiennent leur destinees dans leur propres mains. 

By Mr. Brashears. La France et la Liberte 

“Et l’on revient toujours, toujours, 
A ses premieres amours.” 

By Mr. N. C. Barrabino, Les dames: les seuls des- | 
potes qui aient fonde leurs trones sur les caurs de | 
leurs sujets: des gouverneurs sans coups d’etat, des gou- 
vernes sans rebellion. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


By Mr. F. J. Troubat. La Grece—Puisse t’ell de- | 
meurer libre, et ne jamais permettre aux Etrangers de | 
lui imposer un gouvernment ou un chef. | 

By Mr. Girault. A la memoire des jeunes America- 
irns, qui ont peri en defendant nos libertes. 

By Mr. Teissiere, after the President had retired,and | 
M. Laussat had been called tothe chair. Notre vene- | 
rable President Du Ponceau, comme La Fayette, son | 
compagnon de jeunesse et d’armes, ami sincere de la | 
liberte. 

In the course of the celebration, many excellent songs | 
were sung by Messrs. Letellier, Victorin, Curtot and | 
Privat of the French Company, and other gentlemen, | 
present. Two of these were written for the occasion, | 
and were received with great and unanimous applause. | 


SONG, | 
Composed by M. Tabary, and sung with some alterations 
by M. Victorin. 
Air—“Mon pere etait pot.” 
Messieurs, il est a mon avis 
Un bon roi sur la terre 
Se comportant pour ses amis 
D’une bonne maniere 
C’est ce Charles Dix 
Qui dit a son fils 
Mon pauvre d’Angouleme 
Il faut deguerpir 
Et pour mieux courir 
Quittons le Diademe. 


{ 
} 
{ 
} 
} 
{ 
| 
| 


’est pour nous rendre tous heureux 
‘Qu’ ils se mettent en route 
Ft puisqu’ils partent tous les deux 
Ils sont bien bons sans doute. 
Pourtant ce bon Roi 
Voulait qu’une loi 
Transportat la couronne 
Sur ce Duc nouveau 
Baptise dans l’eau. 
Dans l’eau de la Garonne. 


Mais votre petit Bordelais 
N’est Duc que pour la frime 
Et nous, qui sommes bons Francais | 
Voulons le legitime. 
Qu’il parte avec vous, 
Et d’un Roi pour nous 
Ne vous mettez en peine 
Nous avons en main 
Votre cher cousin 
Pour faire de la graine. 


Le Roi Philippe et ses enfans 
Sont tous Francais dans l’ame 
Its ont donne de surs garants 
La France les reclame. 
Allez dans l’exil 
Debrouiller le fil 
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Qui sauve la patrie 
Perdez pour jamais 
De ‘*Rot des Francais” 

Le nom digne d’envie. 


Adieu Charles, notre bon Roi, 
Adieu Mons D’Angouleme. 
Quand on veut faire seul la loi 
On risque tout soi-meme. 
Je vois D’Orleans 
Et ses descendans 
Jouir de vos sottises 
Prenant pour les leurs 
Nos saintes couleurs 
Vous en voyez des grises. 
SONG 
Written for the occasion, set to music and sung by M. 
Meignen. 
LE REVEIL. 
Viens, Liberte, dont l’image cherie 
Pour quelque tems a fui de notre sol; 
Viens ranimer les chants de la patrie, 
Remonte encore au sacre Capitol, 
Ces fiers tyrans, avaient dans leur demence 
De notre gloire obscurcile soleil; 
En elevant le cri de la vengeance 
Ils oublaient ’heure de ton reveil. 


Mais quels accens partout se font entendre? 
Quoi’ Des Francais l’un contre l’autre armes! 
Non, c’est leurs droits qu’ils jurent de defendre 
Ils sauront vaincre; ils etaient opprimes. 
L’etranger seul, cohorte mercenaire, 
Voit froidement ce sanglant appareil: 
Plus malheureux, helas! que temeraire, 
il doit tomber sous le poids du reveil! 


D’un veteran la couronne civique 
A fait jadis palir le front des Kois: 

11 marche encor! Souvenir d Amerique 
Viens l’inspirer une troisieme fois. 

Fier, a sa voix, tout le peuple seconde 
Ce vieux soldat, citoyen sans pareil; 

Par ses vertus, dans l’un et l’autre monde, 
La Liberte celebre son reveil. 


Noble etendard, temoin de cent batailles, 
Je te revois flotter avec orgueil; 

Viens desormais, du haut de nos murailles 
De tes heros ombrager le cercueil. 

Ils ne sont plus! ces enfans de la gloire 
Sur des lauriers ont trouve le sommeil, 

‘Ja Liberte,”’ fet leur cri de victoire.... 
Helas! pour eux il n’est plus de reveil. 

The Committee of Arrangement have to regret that 
many of the best toasts delivered at the celebration 
have been unfortunately mislaid or lost. In some in- 
stances they have been enabled to supply the deficien. 
cy, by personal application to the givers—but there is 
reason to fear that there are still many gentlemen to 
whom the present apology is due. If these toasts should 


be hereafter found, an opportunity shall be taken of 


communicating them to the public. 
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A splendid Silver Vase, with appropriate devices and 
inscriptions executed by Thomas Fletcher, Jeweller, of 
this city, was on Tuesday last, agreeably tu a resolution 
of the Stockholders of the Schuylkill Navigation Com- 
pany at their last annual meeting, presented to Capwat- 
apER Evans, Esq. their late president. We have been 
favoured with a copy of the resolution and also of the 
address of the Committee and Mr. Evan’s reply as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That ;hat the thanks of the Stockholders be 
presented to Cadwalader Evans, Esq. late President of 
the company, for his long continued, faithful, laboriuus 
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and valuable services in that capacity, as well as for the | 
active support and aid he has always given to this great 
public work. 

Resolved, Vhat a silver Vase of the value of five hun- 
dred dollars; with a suitable inscription. be also pre- | 
sented to Mr. Evans as atestimonial of the respect and 
gratitude of the Stockholders. 

ADDRESS TO MR. EVANS. 

In obedience to the directions of the Stockholders of 
the Schuylkill Navigation Company, we present to you 
a copy of resvlutions unanimously adopted by them at 
ameeting held on the 4th day of January last, and we 
also present to you on their behalf a Silver Vase, which 
they request you to accept, in testimony of their grate- 
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REVOLUTIONARY. 
Philadetphia, January 8th 1785. 
The partizans of Great Britain have been uniform du- 


| ring the war in circulating a report that the French ar- 


my would eventually subjugate America or at least 
keep possession of one of the provinces asa security for 
the debt due France. ‘his however maintained with 
confidence has proved to be false. 5 
“By the United States assembled in Congress, Jan. 1st 
1783. 
Resolved, That the Secretary for Foreign Affairs in- 
form the French Minister, that although Congress can- 
not view, without regret, the departure ofan army, to 
whose yalour and conduct they are so greatly indebted 


ful sense of your long continued and valuable services | for the reduction of the enemy’s forces. they have nev- 


as their President, as well as of the active and friendly 
support you have at all times given to their concerns.— | 
The resolutions more fully explain their feelings and 
views. 

We have great pleasure in performing the duties 
committed to us, for we know how richly you merit 
this token of regard, you and your associates in 7 
Board, if not the first to perceive and appreciate the 
advantages of the navigation, were the first who under- 
took to realize them. You commenced the work with 
very feeble means, and with ltttle aid from example or | 
experience; under circumstances often extremely dis- | 
couraging,you steadily perseverod,gratuitously devoting 
your personal exertions and labor, for years, to its ac- | 
complishment, with a zeal and constancy seldom sur- | 
passed by men in their private pursuits, and an econo- | 
my as exactas you could have observed in disbursing | 
your own funds. The work has now been so far com- | 





ertheless too much confidence in his Majesty’s attention’ 
to the interest of the alliance, not to be pursuaded that 
the order for the departure of the army has been dicta- 
ted by the conviction that it could be more usefully 
employed elsewhere against the commonenemy. That 
Congress requested the Minister Plenipotentiary to in- 
form his Majesty of the sentiments of gratitude which 
they are filled with towards him, for the attention to 
their immediate interests which he has manifested by 
the important succour which he has so long afforded 
them, and by his generous determ nation of ordering 
his troops to this country when circumstances should, 
permit an advantageous co-operation with the arms of 
the United States. 

That Congress recommended in an especial matiner’ 
the Comte de Rochambeau with the army under his’ 
command to his Majesty’s favours, having the greatest 
reason to be satisfied with their valour, good conduct,’ 


pleted as to display its immense public importance, and | exact discipline to which Congress ascribe that per- 
to give some remuneration to the Stockholders.— | fect harmony which has so happity subsisted between 
While rejoicing in this result they could not be unmind- | that army and the soldiers and citizens of the United 


ful of their obligations to those by whose public-spirit- | 
ed and disinterested labors it has been procured and 
they have only done justice to their own feelings in | 
thus expressing to yow their respect and gratitude. 

Allow us to add to it the assurance of our individual 
respect and regard. 





EDWARD BURD, 
JOHN BOHLEN, 
JONAS PRESTON, 
JOHN SERGEAN?, 
JOSEPH L. LEWIS, 
ELLIOTT CRESSON, 

September 26th, 1830. Committee. 
MR. EVAN’S REPLY. 

Gentlemen:—The thanks of the Stockholders of the 
Schuylkill Navigation Company, for my services, whilst 
President of their board of managers, is to me truly 
gratifying. Toreceive the approbation of so respect- 
able a body of our fellow citizens is a matter of just 
pride to one who has no other claim, than fur zeal and | 
perseverance, ina work which promised to be of vast | 
importance to the public, and more particularly to the | 
mhabitants of this great city—a promise which has been 
already realized. ‘The advantages yet to be unfolded, 
will, (1 doubt not) exceed the expectations of its ear- 
liest and most sanguine friends. 

The fact ought not to be concealed, and EF cannot re- 
frain from mentioning it, that it was the zeal, intelligence | 
and perseverance of the gentlemen who were associat- | 
ed with me, together with the liberality of the Stock- | 
holders, which principally contributed to the comple- | 
tion uf this great work. 





States.” 

The above resolution was passed in consequence of 
the Comte de Rochambeau having ordered his troops ta’ 
embark on the twentieth of December. The Frenchy 
Minister informed Congress it was the intention of the 
King to send back his troops at any time that Congress 
should require and solicit their ard. 

Copied from papers of 1785. 


Philadelphia, April 15, 1730. 
It is proposed to erect a monument to perpetuate thé 
memory ofthe important services rendered by the illts? 
trious Louis the Sixteenth: with the following inscrip* 
tiory. 

Post Deum, 

Diligenda et servanda est Libertas 
Maximis empta laboribus 
Humanique sanguinis flumine 
irtigata, 
Per imminentia belli pericula. 
Juvanto 
Optimo Galliarum Principe, Rege 
Ludovico 16th 
Hanc Statuam Principi Augustissimo 
Consectavit 
Et Eternam pretiosamque beneficii’ 
memoriam 
Grata Republice veneratio 
Ultimis traduit nepotibis. 


Translation. 
After God 


We ought to love and preserve our Liberty 


The silver vase, which by direction of the stock-| Purchased with heavy toils : 
holders, you have presenfed to me, is, for design and | Cemented by floods of blood poured forth in the terror# 








exquisite workmanship, highly creditable to American | of war. ; ' 
taste and genius, and worthy of being a model for future | We have attained it by the aid 
artists. Of that best of Prinees, 

You will please to accept for yourselves, and commu- | Louis 16 
hicate to the stockholders, my thanks for this lasting | King of France.’ 


memorial of individual friendship and of their liberality, | ‘To that august monarch, 
CADWALAVER EVANS. Vou. VI 32; 
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The grateful veneration of the republic 
Hath erected this monument or statue 
To perpetuate the memory 

Of his benificence, 

And hand it down 

To the latest posterity. 


DICKINSON COLLEGE. 

The annual commencement of Dickinson College | 
was held in the Presbyterian Church in Carlisle, on | 
Wednesday the 22d of September 1830, At 10| 
o’clock a splendid procession, consisting of the} 
Trustees, Faculty, Students and Alumni of the Col- | 
lege; the Governor and Secretary of the Common- | 
wealth, Members of the Legislature, Citizens, and | 
an escort composed of a handsome detachment of 
Col. Woodburn’s Regiment, and the Carlisle Bat- 
talion of Volunteers, moved from the College edi- 
fice tothe Church, which soon became crowded 
with a brilliant and highly respectable audience. 

Several orations, &c, were delivered by the gra- 
duating students. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on 
Henry Aurand, James Bell, junr. of Pa., Alfred 
Creigh, James R. Irvine, John L. M’Kim and John 
Owens.—The Alumnus degree of Master of Arts, 
was conferred on Richard Armstrong, of Pa. James | 
M. Campbell, Daniel Denny, of Pa. Peter H. En- 
gle, of Pa. Sydner G. Fisher, of Pa. James H. 
Graham, of Pa. Alexander Givin, of Pa. Lorenzo 
N. Henderson, of Pa. Augustus F, Hinch, of Pa. 
James M. Hopkins, of Pa, John M. Krebs, of Pa. 
Samuel M. M’Graw, of Md. William B. M’Clure, | 
of Pa. James X. M’Lanahan, Wm. M. Nevin, of 
Pa. John H. Price, of Md. Daniel M. Smyser, of 


Pa. Alexander M. Sterret, of Md. Francis West, | 


of Pa. Joseph Mahon, of Pa. and Dr. E. H. Barton, 
of Louisiana. ‘The Honorary degree of Master of 
Arts, was conferred on Wm. Price, Esq. of Hagers- | 
town, Md. The Degree of Doctor of Divinity, was | 
conferred on the Rev. Gregory ‘I’. Bedell, of Phi- | 
ladelpbia, and on the Rev. Alexander M’Clelland, | 
of Rutgers College, N. J. The speeches of the} 
graduating class, evinced a correctness of taste, and 
a soundness of judgment and erudition, which were 
highly creditable to themselves, and honourable to 
the Faculty of the College; and the exercises of the 
day were greatly enhanced in interest, by the ex- 
cellent orations of the two young gentlemen, who 
so ably represented their associates of the class of 
1827. The ceremonies were closed by an.address 
to the graduates, by the Rev. Dr, How, the Prin- | 
cipal of the College, which was distinguished alike 
for its practical good sense, its eloquence and its 
learning. ‘The whole scene furnished the most 
powerful and delightful living evidence of the deep | 
interest felt by our citizens and government in the 
welfare of the institution and abundantly justified | 
the confident hopes of its friends, that the most de- 
sirable results must arise out of its present very ef- 
ficient organization. 7 

“The literary improvement of the Students has | 
been generally of the most gratifying kind. Some | 
of them have pursued their studies with intense ap- 
plication, and ail deserve praise. ‘The examina- | 
tion of the classes, at the close of the session gave 
great satisfaction and proved that there had been | 
close attention to study on the part of the Students 
during the session. ‘he examination, particular- 
ly, of the Freshman class in the Mathematics, was | 
such as to shed great honour on their instructor. 

‘*The behaviour of the students generally has 
been very correct, especially for the last three or 
four months of the session. At the commencement | 
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of the session indeed a few difficulties occurred: but 
since then the greatest order and propriety of con- 


| duct has prevailed; and it is believed, it would be 
| difficult to find in any institution in the country, a 


set of more orderly, well disposed, virtuous and 
stu‘lious youth than are now in Dickinson College.”’ 

‘The present faculty was organized at the com- 
mencement of the session which has just closed; 
and we can now confidently assert is not surpassed 
by any other in the state, or perhaps in the union. 

On the evening preceding the commencemeut, 
Wiztram Pricer, Esq. of Hagerstown, Md. as 


| president, delivered ‘‘to the Society of the Alum- 
| ni of D. College,” an eloquent, learned and power- 
ful address, which was listened to by a crowded 
_and brilliant assembly with profound attention and 


the most heartfelt delight: after which the question 
which had been submitted at the previous annual 
meeting, was publicly discussed by the members. 
The next session of the college will commence 
on the first day of November next. ‘The whole 
expenses of a student, for one year for tuition, 
board, lodging, washing, use of library; firewood 
and lights is $122. We are gratified to learn that 


a large accession of students is expected. 


oe 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS, &c. 
Now in the City and Liberties of Philadelphia. 





For the tacts in the following statement,we are prin- 


cipally, indebted to a sheet which is just published 
and for sale at the bookstores of G. H. Mentz & 
Son, and A, Claxton, price 124 cents. This sheet 
is a tabular exhibition of the houses in use for reli- 
gious worship in the City and Liberties, the deno- 
mination to which they respectively belong, their 
locations, dimensions, when built, when enlarged, 
materials of which they are built, square feet which 
they occupy; and the names of ministers of each 
church and denomination, and notes of circumstan- 
ces relative to a number of the churches:—To 
which is added, a recapitulation; and also a table of 
the religious denominations in New York in 1828, 
the number of houses for religious worship, &c. &c. 
The entire profits from the sale of ‘this sheet are 
to be appropriated to charitable purposes. 

Hou- Occupying Resid’t 





ses. Sq.ft. Minist’rs 
Presbyterian,includ’g 2Afri- sits 
can 1 Associate, 1 Reformed R21 85,5974 25 
Reformed Dutch, - 2 9,5124 2 
Episcopalian, incl. 1 Afr, 1i 48,110 20 
Moravian, - - 1 2,288 1 
Methodist, incl. 1 Union, & 2 ,. a a 
Capone 12 30,158 34 
Baptist, incl. 2 African, 8 26,2084 14 
German Reformed, - 2 9,100 2 
| Lutheran, - - 5 22,967 4 
Mariners, - - 1 4,575 1 
Koman Catholic, - 4 24,400 9 
Friends, incl. 1 Free Qua- 
kers, and 2 Hicksites, : 7 23,958 15 
Swedenborgian 1, Univer-) 
salist 2, Unitarian 1, Bi- [ 
ble Christians 1, Meno- 9 25,506 9 
nist 1, Christian 1, Ch’h. | ’ 
of God 1, Jews 1, a 
Now building— 
Independent, - - | 5,200 1 
| Primitive Methodist, - 1 1,750 1 
Associate Methodist, - 1 2,700 1 
Total 86 319,8504 139 





1830.] 
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AN ADDRESS 


Delivered before the Trustees, Faculty, &% Students, of the 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
On opening the Collegiate session of 1830-31, in the 
New College Hall, on Saturday, September, 18th, 1830. 
By W. H. De Lancey, D. D. 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 


‘Lhe circumstances and feelings under which I rise to | 


address this respectable audience on the present occa- 


sion, ate materially different from those which prevail- | 


ed when, two years ago, the friends of the University 
were assembled to listen to the Inaugural Address ofthe 
newly appointed Provost. To the trustees, to the fa- 
culty, and to myself it was then the anxious’ season of 
commencing a new experiment. In the relation in 
which we were placed, we were all strangers to each 
other. The confidence of the board, of the students, 
and of the public, wasto be won. ‘To almost all the fa- 
culty the path was new, and wholly untrodden. We 
could not, however, fail to perceive that a decayed in- 
stitution was more difficult to be re-invigorated, than 
anew one established and matured. We could not 
blind our eyes to the fact, that whatever may have 
been the causes, the public had but little confidence in 
the collegiate department of the University, that it was 
regarded as net even meriting the patronage of the 
board who controlled it, that the spirit and energy of its 
pupils had well nigh departed, and in short that we 
were entering upon the hazardous and uncertain en- 
terprise of restoring vigour, activity, and extended use- 
fulness to a limb of the institution, long benumbed and 
paralized. We knew, too, the mutability and the coy- 
ness of public opinion; thgt the most faithful and me- 
ritorious were not always certain of securing the fa- 
vourof the changefal and oftentimes capricious damsel 
whom they wooed, and that the busy and envious tongue 
of prejudice had often by its jaundiced representations 
marred and thwarted the best concerted plans and the 
most energetic efforts. Nor were we too young to fore- 
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fervid spirit of literary emulation, in place of the twenty- 
one attached to it when first committed to our charge. 
I state to you the facts, that the number of Philadel- 
| phia youth now receiving a collegiate education is 
| above one-third more than were enjoying that benefit 
| two years ago; that at present not more than twenty of 
| our young men are educated at colleges out of the city, 
| while at the time referred to at least fifty were sent 
abroad for collegiate education; and that during the last 
| year, as far ascun be ascertained by an examination of 
the annual catalogues of neighbouring institutions, not 
| more than one young gentleman left this city to con- 
/ nect himself with the Freshman class of a distant col- 
| lege. 
| ‘These are facts which appear to warrant the asser- 
| tion that public confidence, long absent from this de- 
partment of the University, has at length revisited its 
halls, and may fairly be expected still further to spread 
over its concerns a fostering wing. 

It is with feelings not of the vain pride which centers 
in self, and ascribes success to its own efforts, but of 
satisfaction inspired by the public countenance and pa- 

tronage awarded to our efforts, that in behalf of my 


brethren of the faculty, I offer our united acknowledg- 
ments to this distinguished community, on whose en- 
lightened judgment and support we repose our hopes of 
raising the college to higher distinction and more en- 
larged usefulness. . 

This occasion of addressing to the subjects of our 
charge the considerations which should actuate them in 
the prosecution of their studies, is not one which de- 
mands from me the discussion of the more abstract ques- 
tions connected with the general subject of education. 
The course and the kind of instruction to be given in 
these halls, are fixed for the present at least; and it is 

| not the dictate of that wisdom which flows from expe- 
rience, to discard even an imperfect system, for one, 
the advantages of which are uncertain and its modes 
unfixed. Be itour purpose to act and teach, whilst 
others experiment and litigate. If inthe progress of 


see that the introduction of more decision and rigour in- public opinion it shall be deemed wise to prostrate the 
to the discipline of this department would necessarily | existing edifice—to obliterate the ‘‘uld paths” through 
subject us to the ill-feelings & perturbed views of those | which so many of the intellectual benefactors of man- 
on whom its severities might fall, while the natural par- | kind have passed to eminence and usefulness, the body 
tialities of parents would induce them to attempt to} who controul this institution is not composed of men 


screen offending offspring by the diffusion of charges | 


of partiality, unnecessary rigour, and injudicious treat- 
ment against those on whom was devolved the arduous 
duty of controlling by moral means alone, vexatious dis- 
positions, unsteady tempers, and indolent or reluctant 
minds. 

Without dissembling te ourselves the magnitude, or 
the number of the difficulties which were in prospect, 


we vet augured success under Providence, from the in- | 


fluence, character, and energy of the board of trustees, 


and from the persuasion that the community of this city, | 


although slow to award their confidence, would yet nut 
withhold it when convinced that it was fairly merited 
by the competency, assiduity, and faithfulness of those 
who sought it. 

In this augury we have not been disappointed: and 


unpossessed of the Judgment or the decision to make 
| the change,and this community is not the community to 
_ be swayed from what is really useful, however imper- 
vious it may be tothe inroads of visionary schemers, 
and their temporary and unsubstantial projects. There 
are certain positions in regard to which all will agree, 
however differently they may think and contend on oth- 
| er points relating to the general subject. 
Knowledge is designed to be a source of advantage 
_and happiness to men—knowledge must be communi- 
cated to the young by the agency of faithful and com. 
| petent instruction—knowledge is unattainable without 
| arduous and persevering labour. 
| With these principles in view,I do not know that I 
| can employ the passing moments to greater advantage, 
than by briefly developing some parts of our collegiate 


the changes which in the short space of two years have | system in their connexions with parents and guardians; 
occurred in the state and prospects of the college, af-| and then presenting to the minds of, the young gentle- 


ford, I think, ample evidence of the fact. I address 
you in a spacious apartment ofa noble edifice, which 
has been erected for our accommodation by the zeal and 
liberality of the board of trustees. 1 invite your inspec- 
tion of the rooms of our new college, adorned by in- 
creased apparatus for instruction in the sciences, 1 call 
to your remembrance the splendid assemblage of four- 
teen hundred persons who witnessed, with apparent 
gratification, the ceremonies of our late commence- 
ment. [refer tothe explicit, spontaneous, repeated 
expressions of their confidence in the government and 
instructions of the college, which have been published 


| men of the institution, the incentives which are calcula- 
| ted to rouse them to strenuous efforts and persevering 
diligence. 
If in the prosecution of the first object thus proposed, 
I should venture upon remarks which touch perhaps ex- 
isting prejudices, or which appear to carry me within 
the sacred enclosures of domestic providence, I ask 
that they may be ascribed not toa spirit of unbecoming 
interference or dictation,but to the anxiety which press- 
es me in behalf of those who are entrusted to our care, 
and the wish that fortheir own sakes as well as ours, 
they may enjoy every opportunity for a full reception 


by the board. I difect your eyes to tHe collection of | of the instructions afforded by the college. 


one hundred and twenty-five students, breathing the 


The great objects of the system adopted in this col- 











lege, are to excife. to inform, and to discipline tiie youth- | 
ful mind; and to the accomplishment of each of these 
important objects, the co-operation of the parents and | 
guardians of the youth here assembled is essential 

itis, in the estimation of him who addresses you, a, 
false view, both of parenial duty, and of filial interest, to 
suppose that when a son is sent to school or college the 
parent is released from the necessity of attending to 
the development of his mind, the progress of his 
education, and the formation of his views and habits. 
With some | am aware it is regarded as a prime 
recommendation of a seminary that its pupils are | 
not required to study at home. No person, how- 
ever, who adopts this view can duly estimate the good 
of his child, or the value and difficulty of intellectual | 
habits—and if such a sentiment be allowed to influence 
the parental mind in relation to the youth committed to 
our charge, serious disadvantages will accrue to them, 
and painful disappointments to ourselves. If, indeed, 
they were taken from your own roofs & placed under our 
exclusive cognisance, the controul of their whole time, | 
and the entire moulding oftheir characters would be 
devolved upon theirteachers. But as this is not the 
case, as they continue to reside with you, and are un-| 
der our immediate inspection a comparatiyely small por- | 
tion of their time, it is obvious that their studies will be 
affected by your domestic arrangements, their minds 
swayed by your opinions and their sentiments and feel- 
ings modified by your influence and example. Parents 
then should regard themselves as associated with the | 


instructors of their children in the difficult enterprise | 
of exciting them toa zealous and persevering applica- | 
tion of their mental energies. The means employed by | 
us are of course merely moral. We seek to rouse their | 
ambition to study by counsel, by urging the examples | 
of illustrious men, by making successful efforts with 

testimonies of distinction, by appeals to the principles of | 
shame and honour, by ranking them among their class- | 
mates in an order of merit, and by holding out to their | 
view the honour of successful application, and the dis- 
grace and infamy of idleness or volyntary ignorance.— 
"rhe principles on which we settle the question of com- 
parative merit are, their scholarship, their punctual at- 
tention to their duties in the class-rooms, and their: 
general deportment as students. In the application of 
these means parents may aid, or they may mar the ef-' 
forts of the collegiate government. They aid us most 

materially when they urge their sons to diligence, when 

they manifest an interest in their adyancement, when 

they estimate highly the college honours & distinctions; | 
when they confide more inthe judgment of the colle- 
giate authorities, than in the hasty views of those who 
may happen to suffer for indolence, waywardness, or in- 
attention to their duties. They essentially mar our ef- | 
forts to excite our pupils when they exhibit indifference 
to their improvement, encourage, adopt, or disseminate 
uncertain, mutilated, or fictitious accounts of the pro- 
ceedings of the faculty, or express disregard and con- 
tempt for the honours or instructions of the college.— | 
It is, in short, the obvious dictate of common sense and | 
common justice, that parents should commit their sons 
for education to those in whose capacity and instruc- 
tions they can confide; and so long as this confidence is 
felt, should aim by word and act to infuse a similar con- 
fidence into the student’s breast. The vpposite course | 
js alike injurious to the college, to their offspring, and 
to themselves. Qne of ihe most threatening clouds 
now darkening the horizon of learning, is that false in- 
dependence, that erroneous view of the relative position | 
of the parties, which erects the /agughi into a tribunal to 

decide upon the character, qualifications, and aptitude 
of the teacher. It is this spirit which, fostered often by 
parental credulity, partiality, and indecision, isfast sink- 
ing instructors of all kinds, in our country, into mere 
competitors for popular favour—a favour which is) 
sought not through the agency of solid and meritorious 
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experiments and schemes which offer, in prospect, to 
parents and youth an easy, rapid, and certain ascent to 
the very summits of knowledge, but which generally 


| end in disappointing the former, and disheartening the 


laiter. It is the same spirit, which, if I mistake not, has 


spread its baleful influence over many of the universi- 
ties of Germany, and which at this moment, in union 
with other causes, is sapping the foundation of an institu- 
tion which, with gigantic intellects to originate and g0- 
vern it, has as yet made but Lilliputian progress—the 
London University. 

jut, beside the aid of parents in exciting their sons 
to diligence, the parental co-operation is needed also 
in that part of our college system, which is designed 
to inform and to expand their minds. This object can 
be effected in no other way than by faithful and labori- 
ous s'udy—that diligent and persevering application of 
the mind, which, by the fundamental law of the great 
republic of learning, binding equally on young and old, 
is essential to the acquisition of solid knowledge. Now 
an important portion of this mental application must be 
made under your own roofs, Our pupils come to us 
daily to receive our instructions, directions, and aid, 


_and to show the results of their application at home, 
| By daily examinations, we test their diligence and their 


proficiency, and direct and assist their mental efforts. 
For the accomplishment of the work imposed upon 
them, every possible accommodation should be afford 


_ed by you in reference to place, and time, and opportu: 
nity, under the assurance now urged on your remem. 


brance, that at least from four to six hours of honest, 
faithful study at home, is necessary to a fair and credit- 
able performance of their college duties. It rests with 
the faculty to impose on them an adequate amount of 
mental exercises, and to ascertain by rigid scrutiny 
whether they have been adequately prepared. It rests 
with parents to furnish the requisite conveniences for 
study out of college, and, as they value the improve- 
ment, the intellectual growth, the present and the ulti- 
mate success of their offspring, not to allow domestic 
claims, or youthful solicitations to curtail their opportu- 
nities or to interrupt this application. If, however, 
these young men are uncounselled and disregarded at 
home; if they are indulged in wasting their time; if the 
opportunities of study are withheld; if the hours which 
in truth belong to their college duties are appropriated 


_ to other purposes, whether it be your business or their 


pleasures, and they come daily to us to discuss subjects 


| which they have noi time to investigate and understand, 


it is not, and ought not, to be expected that they should 
find their college duties pleasing or profitable, that 
their rank in their classes should gratify themselves or 
you, or that the faculty should hold themselves respon- 
sible for their tardy progress, or their utter failure. In 
truth, when such effects follow from this cause, the fault 
is neither wit) the teacher nor with the pupil: parents 
themselves erect the barrier to the improvement of 
their sons, and are tiemselves responsible for the result. 
They cannot then too highly estimate the immense im- 
portance of the period of education to their offspring; 


for it ofien happens, that while with a thoughtless dis- 


regard of this point they lead them into scenes of amuse- 
ment, or distract their attention by employing them in 
affairs foreign to their duties, they are cherishing dispo- 
sitions, and establishing habits fatal alike to collegiate 
success and to ultimate intellectual improvement. If 


_it he worth while to give them this education at all, it 


is worth while to make all the sacrifices necessary to dq 
_ the thing effectually. 


There is one particular in regard to which parental 
co-operation is needed. I mean the difficult and deli- 
cate subject of collegiate discipline. This is in gene- 
rala more troublesome point to manage with parents 
than with their children, That natural partiality which 
inhabits every parental bosom leads them most com- 


| monly to take part with the son, whose accounts of col- 
effort, but by new discoveries and short processes, by ! 


lisions with his instructors generally assume the favour; 
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able colourings of his own interest and wishes. The 
feelings and opinions of friends and relatives are soon 
enlisted; short-sighted and inaccurate views of the trans- 
action are disseminated, the kindly and extenuating sen- 
timents of fellow students urged, and it sometimes hap- 
pens that a storm is thus roused, which fora time defies 
the calming voice of truth, fact, and duty. Experience, 
indeed, attests that, situated as this institution is, with 
its pupils seldom meeting ina body when not within 
the eye of an instructor, and in daily contact with pa- 
rental counsel, there is much less opportunity given for 
those combinations, troubles, and excitements, which, 
springing sometimes from misapprehended measures or 
ill-judged proceedings of the collegiate government, 
and oftener from the heated passions, mistaken views, 
or hasty steps of youthful inexperience, have endanger- 
ed the stability of other institutions, and occasionally in- 
volved the character and prospects of a youth and the 
hopes of his parents ina common wreck. Brit still so 
long as the human judgment shall remain fallible, and 
the youthful nature retain its characteristics of repug- 
nance to controul, inconsiderateness and precipitancy, 
it is not to be anticipated that any college should be ex- 


licitations disregarded, and our authority defied. In 
such cases, while we pursue the only course a col- 
lege which means to acquire and retain character and 
usefulness can pursue, that uf a cool, temperate, un- 


yielding maintenance of the college authority with | to be, the object of both to merit it by combined and 


which the board have responsibly invested us, we look 


for, and we ought to receive, the support and counte-_ 


nance of the community generally, and of parents in 
particular. 


The moral discipline of the college is of two kinds: | [name in the first place as the most solemn and urgent 


that which stirs on the youth to diligence and effort; 
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and that which corrects waywardness, indolence, and | 


direct violation of duty. 
legiate penalties which are designed to coerce, as well 
as in the distribution of its honours, which are meant to 
excite to emulation, the subjects of our charge all stand 
precisely on the same footing. 
munities, no exemptions exist in favour of wealth, or in- 
fiuence, or creeds: the sons of trustees and professors 
occupy the same common ground with others; safe, like 


° * : - . | ° ° e 
others, while they adhere to the laws of the institution | as upon those advanced in years and in experience. If 


and exhibit the demeanour of gentlemen, in equal peril 
with others whenever they swerve from such a course. 


In the application of the col- | 


No privileges, no im- | 


The facts of the case, the good of the individual, the 


character of the college, are the guides under which, 
with the honest desire and aim to be impartial, we have 
thus far conducted this delicate department of our ar- 
duous labours. it has been our object to wield the 
humble authority committed to our hands not with the 
despotism that would crush, nor with the feebleness 
that tempts to insubordination, but with that firm, de- 
cided, steady grasp, which restrains excess, and up- 
holds the laws of the institution on the one hand, while 
it encourages and confirms the generous feelings and 
active energies of the pupi! on the other. It will be 
seen at once that if parents will not sustain usin such a 
course, neither the full benefit of the moral coercion 


which we adopt can be felt, nor can the college itself 


be raised to distinction or preserve its usefulness. On| sources of disaster and evil if surrendered to ignorance, 


this topic of college discipline lam happy in being able 
to submit the following remarks of one of our most dis- 


tution of a neighbouring state, which I introduce the 
more readily as the authority under which they are 
given exempts them from the charge of mere profes- 
sional statements, 


“Admitting parents to be fully competent to resolve 


a question of so much depth and difficulty, (asthe ques. | 


| benefit of others as for our own: we cannot trifle with 


_and enforce it under the most tremendous penalties, 


tion what should be the instruction and discipline of a | 


college,) and admitting too that their views are more 
wise and accurate, and entitled to greater deference 
than the collected and continued wisdom which has de- 


| liberal encouragement from the public generally. The 
empted from the trials which result from discipline. | 


—Our counsels wil! be occasionally spurned, our so- | literary spirit, and a population of nearly two hundred 


at least two hundred and fifty students. 


_any other topic, can a single individual here present, 


and the obligation of efforts to improve and cultivate 
tinguished citizens, delivered before a collegiate insti- 
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vised, and which preserves the system in being, still it 
would be obviously impracticable to indulge them. 
There could not, in such a case, be statutes or laws, or 
discipline or system. In short, there could be no go- 
vernment. To some it may seem harsh, but it is be- 
lieved to be perfectly true, that when a youth is once 
placed in a college selected after due deliberation, the 
less interference there is on the part of the parent, ex- 
cept in cases of manifest wrong done to him, (which 
rarely or ever occurs in our principal institutions,) and 
the more unreservedly the pupil is committed to the 
authorities of the institution, the better it will be for 
both parent and child.’”* 

It is the earnest wish, and firm determination of the 
trustees, to make this department of the University in 
every respect worthy of the patronage of this commu- 
nity. That wish and purpose will be seconded by the 
faculty to the utmost of their power. The accomplish- 
ment of the object demands, as you have now seen, 
the co-operation of the parents of our charge. And 
the experiment which is now in process, with the fair- 
est promise of entire success, should meet a ready and 


city of Philadelphia, with her known enlightened and 


thousand, should of herself supply our institution with 
And although 
it may not be within the power of the board or of the 
faculty to secure this result, it has been, it will continue 


persevering effort. 

In turning to present to you, young gentlemen, some 
incentives which should actuate your minds in the pros- 
ecution of the studies which you have now commenced, 


motive that can influence the conduct of a created be- 
ing—responsibility to Almighty God. You hold your 
intellects as you hold your existence, from him and 
from him alone. You cannot come too early to the 
conviction that the possession of mental properties ca- 
pable of improvement, and designed for cultivation car- 
ries with ita deep and sure accountability to the Au- 
thor of these gifts. Old enough to understand, and ma- 
ture enough to perceive the force and application of 
this consideration, it is as much to be urged upon you 


wealth, or office, or public influence involves responsi- 
bility, so also does intellect. In truth, the former are 
but trifles when contrasted with the latter, on which 
they for the most part depend, and the power of which 
is limited, I had almost said, by the universe alone, 
Our mental powers are held in trust, as well for the 


them with impunity. 


I seek not to rest this principle 
on religious grounds. 


Religion does indeed sanction 


and her’s is a warning voice, which, neither on this nor 


whether young or old, safely disregard. But I refer 
you now to the authority not of the gospel, but of rea- 
son. The minds we possess are designed to be devel- 
oped by study, cannot be unfolded without it, are nox- 
ious to ourselves and others, unless improved, and are 


or perverted by erroneous cultivation. The necessity 
them aright, result inevitably from these principles. But 
toward whom is this obligation to be felt? Plainly to- 
wards that Being who originated these powers, and en- 
grafted on them the capacity and the need of cultiva- 
tion. Weare responsible to ourselves, young gentle- 
men, in this matter, because much of our happiness de- 
pends upon cultivated intellectual powers. We are 
responsible to society also, because mental cultivation 





*The Hon. John Sergeant’s Address at Rutgers Col: 
lege, p, 20. 
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claims which result from that relation. But we are 
mainly, ultimately, supremely responsible to God, be- 
cause he imparts to us mental faculties, and so consti- 
tutes them as to demand labour and effort for their de- 
velopment and usefulness. I say it in the spirit both of 


religion and of true philosophy, that a nobler and pur- | 


er molive cannot influence your bosoms, than that which 
springs from a sense of duty to the Father of your spi- 
rits and Benefactor of your lives. 

An additional incentive to be presented, is the love 
of knowledge for its own sake. Knowledge is as essen- 


tial to mental happiness, as food and water to the body. | 
Were your minds left ina state of ignorance, wholly | 


uncultivated and uninformed, the wealth of the Indies 
could not screen you from a feeling of humiliation in 
the presence of educated and instructed men. The 
mind naturally craves information. 


gree at war with our present doctrine. 
examined, however, it will be found that it is not know- 
ledge which these minds repudiate, but the labour and 
trouble of acquiring it. The most indolent youth that 
ever marred parental hopes, or thwarted the efforts of 
his teachers, would gladly possess the treasures from 
which his laziness debars him. It is not probable that 


all of you will fully estimate the strength of the motive | 


which we are now considering: few young men do so. 


The pressure of other considerations, ambition, necessi- | 
| od for mental training, that your present studies will 


ty, duty, parental wishes and injunctions, exclude it 
from the minds of the majority ot students. But stil] 
this is one which | am anxious to impress strongly on 
your thoughts—that there is in knowledge a beauty and 
an excellency, an adaptation to the nature of man & the 
designs of his existence, a source of intellectual felici- 
ty, which rencers it in itself an object well worthy the 
most strenuous efforts to acquire. Be assured that in 

overty it will prove a resource, in old age a solace, in 
public life a profit, and in retirement a fountain of calm 
enjoyment, and delightful satisfaction. 

The benefits of education furnish to your minds a 
powerful incentive to exertion. Beside the advantages 
which result from the very acquisition of it, and which 
consist in the invigorating and expanding effect of stu- 
dy upon the mind, what may be denominated the exte- 
rior benefits of education are sufficient to demand from 
you the most zealous efforts in your present situation, 

When you look abroad upon the various liberal pro- 
fessions, you will find that in despite of prejudices and 
jntrigues, and the temporary influences by which the 

ublic sentiment is sometimes swayed, educated and 
disciplined minds ultimately secure the highest award 
of praise, and command the highest degree of public 
confidence. It is true that many individuals, unsus- 
tained by this previous discipline of mind, have sprung 
forward by the native vigour of their intellects, into the 
high places of professional distinction and wealth; but 
before any youth here present can plead such exam- 

les in favour of his negligence and indolence, and a- 


gainst the necessity of education, he should be very | 


sure that he possesses the masculine vigour of such in- 
tellects. And besides, it isnot usually by neglect or 
jndolence that men of this stamp supply the defect of 
early discipline. They accomplish it rather by a course 


the very reverse of that in behalf of which their exam- | 


ple is sometimes urged—by crowding into a small space 
of time, through the extraordinary efforts which their 
peculiar powers enable them to make, those disciplina- 
ry processes which every mind must go through, and 
which you are here privileged to effect by the agency 
of more deliberate and systematic means. 

But, besides thus commanding public confidence, ed- 
wcation inspires self-respect, and thus affords its posses- 
sor a species of security against low and degrading as- 


sociations. Men are apt to seek associates among those | 


who stand on the ground of mental equality with them- 
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best adapts us to the discharge of the various duties and | 


‘There are some, it | 
is true, who appear to be wholly indifferent to its ac- | 
quisition, and who therefore present a case in some de- } al ¢ sib] 
When closely | quired after your separation from this institution; and 
| distinguished instances may undoubtedly be cited where 


_ successful application. 
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selves. Some degree of intellectual sympathy is abso- 
lutely necessary to permanent associations. Circum, 
| Stances may indeed occasionally draw men of dissimilar 
views and feelings into intimacies and friendships, but 
such instances are aside from the general rule which 
dictates a proverb on this subject, too familiar to require 
repetition. The tastes and habits, and sentiments ac- 
| quired, are at open war with narrowness and ignorance, 
}and the feeling which they inspire is one which repudi- 
ates associations where the mind is compelled to suc- 
cumb to vulgarity, licentiousness and corporeal excess. 

But after all we must look to the bearing of educa- 
tion on your future career in life, if we desire to see its 
full benefit displayed. Not only on the information, but 
on the mental training, the intellectual habits, the studi- 


| ous moulding which you can here acquire, is it that to 


a very considerable degree your professional success is 
suspended. These habits, and this moulding, must be 
obtained somewhere, or you can never reach profession- 
al distinction. It is true that they may possibly be ac- 


indolence in college was succeeded by strenuous and 
But you will scarcely deem it 

an act of wisdom to cast your treasures into the ocean, 
because others have been successful in rescuing theirs 


| from the risk to which a similar folly had exposed them. 


Your friends, your parents, professional men, those 
whose brows are gray with experience, will tell you 
that now isthe season of exertion, that this is the peri- 


inure you to habits most bencficial to your future ca- 
reer, and that here before cares gather round you to dis- 
tract, or responsibilities to depress, or temptations to 
lure, may be, and should be formed, the ground-work 
of the edifice on which your future energies are to be 
expended. In whatever circumstances necessily or 
fortune may place you, it cannot but be of immense 
| importance to have minds expanded by study, trained 
to application, and stored with knowledge. The vi- 
cissitudes which mark the lives of individuals, even in 
this country of more than usual equality of fortune, are 
often such as put character and talents to the severest 
and most unexpected tests. There is no security in 
property possessed, and much less in that which is an- 
ticipated. I know not, young gentlemen, that any of 
you are entitle to look forward to exemption from la- 
bour for your future support. Even were it so, the du- 
‘ty and the demand for a faithful improvement of your 
present privileges would remain the same. Who can 
foresee the changes that may occur in this fluctuating 
world?) Who can tell what demands may not be made 
upon his intellect? What individual among you is cer- 
tain that impoverished parents, or brothers, or sisters, 
or relatives more or less near and dear, may not be de- 
pendent solely on his exertions for support? Society 
is full of instances illustrative of the mutability of earth- 
ly possessions and prospects, of the unexpectcd atti- 
tudes in which events suddenly place mankind, and of 
the necessity of being prepared by an adequate educa- 
tion for any scene or duty which may hereafter befal us 
in life. We have but to cast our eyes across the ocean 
for a signal instance. The individual, who, by the vi- 
cissitudes of a revolution which has burst upon us with 
the suddenness and glare of lightning, has been elevat- 
ed toa throne, and now probably wields the sceptre 
‘over one of the most distinguished nations of the old 
| world, once an exile from his country by a similar revo- 
, lution, was constrained to gain his subsistence by em- 
| ploying the resources provided for him by education in 
his youth, 

But I tarn from this point to touch a chord which 1 
| trust will vibrate to the inmost recesses of your hearts. 
| Vhe anxious wishes of your parents presenta powerful 
| incentive to exertion. The most interested witnesses 
of your efforts are those to whom you are bound by the 
With minds impressed with a sense of 


| closest ties. 

















the value of your present opportunities, and with hearts | 
beating high with hopes of your success, they are | 
watching your collegiate career as affording some indi- | 
cation of the character of your future efforts in life, and 
as testing your disposition of gratitude and love to them. 


We can scarcely dwell upon a more touching spectacle, | 
than that ofa virtuous youth not only urged on in his. 
struggle for knowledge by the love of science, and a | 
sense of its importance, but burning with the holy pur- | 
pose of making by his mental triumphs a father’s heart | 
beat with delight, and a mother’s breast glow with rap- 
ture, sacrificing, with manly energy, the customary fol- | 
lies of his age, yielding his whole soul to the effort, and, | 
like the Christian in his struggle for salvation, pressing 
forward in his preparation for that more enlarged arena 
on which distinction and profit are obtained. If the bo- 
som of a parent ever burn with joy, itis in witnessing | 
the efforts of such a son; if, when contemplating the | 


possibility of his own premature dismissal from an earth- 
ly stewardship, his soul can advert with comfort to any | 
anchor for the shattered vessel which he leaves behind, | 
it is when revolving in the recesses of his burdened 
mind the prospects and fortunes of his bereaved family, 
he augurs from the energy, the decision, the diligence, | 
the character of such a son, that his wife and children 
will yet have one, around whom they can cling with 
hope, one arm-o stay them in distress, one pillar to 
support them, one shield to ward from them the perils | 
of desolate widowhood and orphan helplessness. Let 
then the reflection that you cannot infuse into the bo- 
soms of your parents a purer feeling of joy than that 
which results from marking the success of your collegi- 
ate efforts, exert its influence upon you throughout 
the period of your college life; and be assured, young 
gentlemen, that when the progress of time, or the casu. 
alities of life, or the invasions of disease shall bring on 
that painful moment in which you are to take a last look 
of the parent who has watched and worked for you, 
the retrospect of such an effort to gratify him, will send 
through your hearts a thrill of satisfaction which mo- 
narchs on a throne might envy. 

Let me urge but one more incentive to exertion— 
the reputation of the institution with which you are 
connected. The character of a college, which in gene- 
ral is graduated by the public on the somewhat falla- 
cious criterion of numbers, depends in truth upon the 
competency, efficiency, and talent of its faculty, the 
excellency of its system of instruction, the extent of its 
scientific apparatus, and the zeal, the character, and 
the success of its pupils. We meet you here, young 
gentlemen, notin the magisterial relation, but as fel— 
low-workers in a common cause. Our combined la- 
bours, our united zeal, our commen energies, are here 
required. ‘The board of trustees have arranged for us 
a course of instruction ona par with that of the most 
eminent collegiate institutions in our country. They 
have provided the necessary apparatus for its develop- 
ment and illustration. With a liberality which de- 
mands from both the faculty and students this public 
expression of our thanks, they have erected for our ac- 
commodation an edifice, which, for convenience of ar- 
rangement and adaptation to its purposes, is peculiarly 
subservient to our comfort and our wants. They there- 
fore now cast upon us, united/y, the responsibility of | 
giving elevation and character to the collegiate depart- | 
ment of the University. By holding our present stations | 
as instructors and pupils, we have engaged in the en-| 
terprise. Let us meet this responsibility as men, with | 
the firm determination to fulfil the engagement to the | 
utmost, Whilst on our part the pledge of exertion is | 
cordially given, we ask you all to reciprocate it: and to 
enter on your duties with the fullest purpose that you 
will not be wanting in the pending effort to raise this in- | 
stitution to the level of the most distinguislied in our | 
land. 

Toyou, young gentlemen of the senior class, we 
look especially for a verification of this purpose. Your | 
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age, your college standing, and the character of your 
class, impart to your individual and collective proceed. 
ings, an influence in the institution, and a bearing on its 
concerns without, of the strongest kind. ‘To a wide 


extent you exemplify the college. Let it be an example 


of assiduity and faithfulness in your studies, of zeal and 
punctuality in your several duties, of dignity and manli- 
ness in your deportment. Inthe name of the college, 
in the name of the faculty, for your own sakes, in the 
name of the trustees | ask of you the exhibition of such 
un example during the residue of your collegiate course 
—and I feel assured that | do not ask in yain. 

Tosuch an example, young gentlemen of the fresh- 
man Class, you are requested to direct your eyes, as the 
standard of your future efforts and demeanour. Let 
trifling feelings and propensities be laid aside as no long- 
er compatible with your situation. Here are new en- 


\ gagements, new scenes, new studies;let them be met 


with a new and appropriate character, Here you are 
to be explorers of science, and competitors for distine- 
tion—let the search be faithful; Iet the competition be 
manly, honourable, and zealous. Here you are to lay 


| the foundations of your education—let the work be done 


substantially and diligently. Here you are to win ap- 
plause or encounter censure—let the indolence and in— 
subordination which procure the latter be spurned 
while you aim, in pursuit of the former, to exhibit vet 
formly that diligence, propriety of demeanour, and suc- 
cessful scholarship, which, constitute amongst us the 
only evidence of true merit, and the only path to colle- 
giate honour. 

In fine, young gentlemen ofthe college, on you all I 
urge the resolute and energetic prosecution of the du- 
ties which you have now resumed, and the steady main- 
tenance of the character which it involves. On ‘you all 


| | press the influence of the incentives which | have 


named. Let a sense of your responsibility to God, let 
the love of knowledge, let the value of education, let 
parental wishes, let the reputation of the college impel 
you to continued diligence and unwavering exertion, — 


| Gratified as I have been to perceive that the spirit of zeal 


and emulation, of attachment to the institution, of re- 
spect for its character, and of devotion to its interests 
already inflames the bosoms of so many of its pupils, I 
yet trust that the feeling will continue to widen, and 
deepen, and strengthen, untilthe united efforts of its 
trustees,faculty, and students, shall place the University 
of Pennsylvania on an eminence as lofty as that of any 
institution in our land. 


In the Lancaster Journal we observe with pleasure, 
the following advertisement; which discovers an increas- 
ing attention to the cultivation of the grape in this state. 


Subscription for encouraging the introduction of the 
culture of Grape Vine into the U. States, 
Mr. Alphonse Loubet having in successful cultivation 


a Vineyard of upwards of 40 acres of ground, containing 


72,000 Grape Vine Roots, comprising 52 varieties, se- 
lected in Europe between 40 and 50 degrees of north 
latitude, proposes to the numerous friends to the culti- 
vation of the Grape Vine in the United States a sub- 
scription, 

He will engage to furnish subscribers with their Grape 
Vine Roots from the 10th of October to theedst of April 
next, subscribers designating the quantity and species: 
of grape vine roots they wish to have. They will en- 
gage to pay for 1000 roots or more, at the rate of 124 
cents per root; for less than 1000 at the rate of 15 to 18 
cents according to quantity, and 25 cents per root for 
less than 50. 

Subscription list open at the Drug Store of the sub- 
scriber, who will attend to all orders. 

Persons desirous of having a selection of the best Ta- 


| ble Grapes, can at all times be supplied with any num- 


ber of grape vine roots, with directions for planting. 
J. F, HEUNITSH, Agent. 
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THE REGISTER 


OCTOBER 16, 1830. 


We are glad to learn that the MS. history which has 
been in the course of publication for several weeks, 
meets withthe regard to which we thought it entitled. 
The chapters introduced to-day, are fraught with matter 
which will fix the attention of a large portion of our 
readers. ‘They relate to the famous controversy which 
afflicted the society of Friends in the Province of Penn- 
sylvania, at a critical period. Independently of the 
desolating consequences of the schism to tlie Quakers, 
as a religious sect, it was probably the most unhappy 
circumstance which occurred during the life of Penn. — 
It was the apple of discord thrown into the privacy of the 
social circle. Friendship and good neighbourhood gave 
way to coolness at filst, and implacable enmity after- 
wards. Through its influence, emigration from Eng- 
land was retarded, and the government itself cruelly 
transferred to the hands of a stranger. 


We publish this week, the address of the Provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania, the Rev. Dr. De Lan- 
cey, delivered in the New College Hall, on the 18th ul- 
timo. We ardently wish success to the institution, and 
believe that the learning and talents enlisted in its sup- 
port, joined to the liberality manifested by the Trustees, 
will eventually render it a source of pride and honour to 
Philadelphia. The college has already assumed a very 
different appearance from what it presented before the 
election of the present faculty. In September 1828, 
when they undertook its superintendence there were 
but 21 students, since which time the number has been 
gradually increasing, and now amounts to 126. Upwards 
ef two thousand dollars have been expended by the 
Trustees within that period, in adding to the facilities 
of instruction in the departments of philosophy and 
chemistry; and a building has been erected, in all re- 
spects, adapted to collegiate exercises. The course of 
instruction is now as comprehensive as that of any Ame- 
riean College. 


The remarks of the Provost about the duties of pa- 


rents, &c., have a marked significancy; and we infer | 


that be and his learned associates have not been ex- 
empted from the common collisions between professor 
and pupil, which render the business of education so 
peculiarly trying, difficult and irksome. Youth is na- 
turally impatient of controul, and the wholesome re- 


straints of academic police are regarded as fetters which | 
it is laudable, to remove. ‘The seductions of pleasure, | 


the impetuosity of youth, and its natural repugnance to 
study, are all inimical to collegiate discipline. They 
array themselves in a phalanx powerful enough to resist 
the moral force of the professor, without the adjunct of 
parental aid. Cogent and unanswerable reasons are 
adduced in the address for the co-operation of the parent 
in all the efforts which a judicious teacher may deem it 
his duty to make. 
portion of the Provost’s performance, is that which re- 
lates to the incentives offered to students for untiring 


diligence in their studies: The manner in which the 


EDITORIAL REMARKS. 


But the happiest and most elegant | 
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different considerations are displayed and grouped 
together, must strike every mind; and the reflections 
interspersed willl be approvingly cherished. 


We were gratified listeners to the eulogium pronounc- 
ed on Thursday, at the University,by Judge Hopkinson, 
upon that great man, Judge Washington. The eulogist 
dwelt upon the early life of the deceased; his unwearied 
assiduity, his active patriotism; and the spotless purity 
of his private worth. He sketched his professional and 
judicial career, and paid a well-merited tribute to the 
deep learning, uncompromising integrity, and bold in- 
dependence by which the Jatter was distinguished. — 
Uniting in an eminent degree, personal diffidence with 
moral courage; simplicity of manners with native 
dignity of deportment; he commanded the love and re- 
spect of the Bar, and inspired general confidence. His 
moral traitsas drawn by Judge Hopkinson, were not 
unlike those of the venerated Tilghman, and indeed a 
strong similarity is known to have existed in the leading 
| features of their characters. In describing the judicial 

life of the illustrious defunct,Judge Hopkinson took oc- 
casion tocompliment Pennsylvania upon her meritori- 
ous conduct in 1809, in submitting to the execution of 
process from the Circuit Court in acase which produ- 
ced high excitement,and in which state rights were sup- 
posed to be vitally endangered. 


He thence drew 2 
_usefullesson for the edification of our Southern nullifiers. 


An estimable correspondent has selected from the 
newspapers of 1785, a Latin Inscription with a trans- 
lation, intended for a monument, proposed to have been 
erected in Philadelphia to the memory of Louis 16th, 
in commemoration of the succour he afforded us during 
the revolution. It will be found in company with a 
resolution of Congress, passed about the period of the 
departure of the French troops, under the command of 
Comte de Rochambeau, expressive of the gratitude of 
that body for his assistance. 





We are compelled to defer till next week the result 
of the election, which took place on Tuesday last. 





The gentlemen elected members of the Select and 
Common Councils, met yesterday morning in the City 
Hall, when the usual qaulification was administered by 
the Mayor. 

John M. Scott, Esq. was re-elected President of the 
Select Council, and Mr. Archibald Randall was cho- 
sen Clerk. 

‘The Common Council elected James Page, Esq. pre- 
| sident, and Mr. George M. Fox clerk. 

Henry Young was chosen Messenger of Councils: and 
Lydia R. Baily was unanimously re-elected Printer to 
both Councils, 

The Select Council appointed Messrs. Duane, Cuthe 


bert, Horn, and Toland, members of the Watering Com: 
mittee. —_—_— 


Hon. William Findlay of this state, has been appoint- 


ed by the President of the United States, Treasurer of 
the Mint. 
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